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Editorial. 


NITARIANS in numbers always attend the 
Anniversary Sermon with the single object of 
receiving from the preacher and the great con- 
gregation that something which gives esprit 

and push to the week’s programme. Rev. Minot Simons 
of Cleveland, Ohio, by his vigorous and eloquent mes- 
sage justified his appointment Sunday night in Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. Every true worshipper in the 
beautiful temple must have felt the period of preparation 
worthy of his devotion. As a fruit of it the week with 
its great order of spiritually enriching meetings is, we 
are sure, the more profitably enjoyed. But Mr. Simons 
performed more than this high service. He endeavored 
with no small success to show the people what we have 
not yet done and must not fail to do lest we die. We 
are no longer carrying on as pioneers, with the character- 
istics of frontier individualism. In general that day is 
past. ‘The inexorable demand is that we learn to co-op- 
erate. Great team-work is not a matter of machinery; 
it is first the fruit of the spirit. The rebukes of our 
faults in not learning the necessity of organization might 
have been less gentle than they were and served perhaps 
the better our pressing need. No minister or parish can 
live alone. Indeed there is no wickedness in the denom- 
ination calling for repentance so unfeigned and profound 


- as that which carps and is cold toward our common work. 


The Unitarian Church will, if it lays hold of its oppor- 
tunity to become a united, doing, aggressive religious 
communion, inspired by its incomparable working beliefs, 
enter upon a new era. But some little and unworthy 
conceits here and there will have to be got rid of first. 


T the meetings of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence in Dayton, Ohio, May 14 and 15, even a visitor 
could read the signs of these better days. The brethren 
were alive with fellowship and dedicated to a united 
action. Only the things men hold in common, the spirit 
said, deserve our attention as a religious body. Far, 
far in the long ago seem those habits of thought and speech 
of many sections of the field when the chief ambition of 
laymen and clergymen was to remark, with acrid and 
superior mien, the things revealed only to those calling 
themselves liberal! How benighted was such business! 


an) 
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It came down, of course, to each individual differing more 
or less from his very Unitarian neighbor. In the meetings 
last week the hearer rejoiced not in a lessening but in a 
deepening, rather, of denominational emphasis. The 
speakers revealed that the peculiar thing about a Uni- 
tarian is that he must stress the common with all his mind 
and soul. 
unity. Beliefs which cannot be worked are not worth 
having. Liberals know this in a way that counts. Any 
minister or member of more easterly churches who feels 
a sag and a slow-up in the parish might go and learn from 
our people in the thriving interior of our country. They 
work -hard and have radiant faces. 


ITTLE by little free religion sees the fruiting of its 

patient work. Sometimes it is in unexpected places. 
An example of it is in the launching in New York of a 
new school of social and political science, founded upon 
principles “‘new and distinctive in our university life.” 
The several names thus far associated with the institu- 
tion are Winston Churchill, Herbert Croly, and Mrs. 
Willard Straight. Mr. Croly is editor of, and Mrs. 
Straight is the wife of the financial sponsor of, the New 
Republic. Mr. Straight’s founding of a variety of journal- 
ism as free, intellectual, and forward-looking as one can 
expect on this planet, is an-intimation, to us at least, of 
the character of the new school. It will not be under the 
dominance of doubtful trustees. Its one insistence is 
that the members of its faculty shall maintain spiritual 
and intellectual leadership in the vast task of social recon- 
struction already calling for insight and practical plans. 
The two requisites of instructors is that they shall be com- 
petent and that they shall be free. Not bricks and mortar, 
but men, will make the school. ‘The captain of indus- 
try, the labor leader, the local alderman, the senator from 
Albany or Washington,” will be welcome, and to “each 
one a part in the give and take of discussion” will be 
granted. It is a great undertaking. ‘The financial en- 
dowment of $150,000 a year for ten years is virtually 
assured. In this cause we see success if that essential, 
common sense, is not left out of account. 


S W* have no Beecher to-day,’’ says our cotemporary, 

the Rochester Post-Express, ‘“‘but we do have our 
scores of thousands of preachers, and we do not begin to 
realize how potent a factor they have been in shaping 
national sentiment.’’ We are grateful for this common 
sense and insight. It is of the highest significance for all 
people to appreciate it. Beecher was conspicuous not 
merely because he was a commanding orator, but be- 
cause ministers in Civil War days generally were sec- 
tarian in mind and parochial in habit to a degree which 
it is impossible for the present-day person to understand. 
He was exceptional. We have to-day not only a higher 
average of preaching, but an engagement by ministers in 
national and world affairs that is amazing and splendid. 
Instead of sending a Beecher, a single man, to England, 
to speak for us, we are sending literally hundreds of 
preachers overseas. England, France, and Belgium have 
in turn sent their ecclesiastics over here. ‘The field is the 
world. If one pines for signs of progress in religion, let 
him paste this on his desk. 


IGHT at hand, in glowing proof of the foregoing, is 
an interview in the Christian Commonwealth, London, 
with our colleague Harry Emerson Fosdick. It is like 
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a dozen other conversations which have been printed over 
there, all of which have done marvellous things to bind 
our hearts to England for the world’s sake. Dr. Fosdick, 
whose ‘‘’The Meaning of Faith,” ‘“ The Meaning of Prayer,” 
and ‘‘ The Challenge of the Present Crisis’’ no well-stocked 
Unitarian, lay or clerical, can be without, says that next 
to the winning of the war the most important thing is the 
new feeling of fraternity between America and Britain. 
The discoveries by army chaplains of the attitude of the 
soldiers to the Church, and their good reasons therefor, 
have caused deep shame among churchmen, who realize 
that the Church must adapt herself to the new vision or 
go out of existence. As he sees it: ““Some of our Amet- 
ican churches and some movements are liberal to the limit; 
we have also the most reactionary, hidebound, and hope- 
lessly obscurantist sects to be found on earth, and every- 
thing in between. The war is revealing the futility of 
denominational distinctions as they were never seen be- 
fore. Multitudes of men are saying that all denomina- 
tional divisions are of historic origin and significance 
only, and have no contemporaneous meaning whatso- 
ever. ‘They remind me of players on the football field 
who continue scuffling with one another long after the 
ball has gone away down the field.” 
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HE President’s call to make Memorial Day a day of 

prayer expresses not so much a call as each citizen’s 
feeling and desire. ‘The devout wish for victory fills the 
mind at all times, and its public expression on Memorial 
Day will make this the most significant anniversary of 
the year, one charged with sober and sincere meaning. 
To humble ourselves also in such a service is true and 
needful. Our desire for victory is no boastful and vain 
confidence. To consider our faults and imperfections, 
to own our lack hitherto, and our failures, is to learn how 
to mend our ways, watch against weakness, strengthen 
purpose, and improve our lines. We must purge our 
minds of every uncertainty, every unworthy aim, and 
make our consciences clean before God. Each strength 
will be as the strength of ten according as our hearts are 
pure. This day of prayer and humiliation should bring 
together all men, women, and children in common conse- 
cration and devotion. 


We Are All In It. 


NE thing is ours. We are all in it. Nothing else 
O matters. It is the war. Every speaker in the 


Anniversary Meetings this week has it in his heart, 
and it springs warm and resolute from his lips to find an 
abiding-place in the souls of his eager and solemn hearers. 
It were an unworthy thing to suppose that our people, 
our church, more than any other in the land possesses 
its being with the grim and glorious task. That is not 
true. Every communion is alive and consecrated to 
the holy business. All the living hosts of God are mar- 
shalled in spiritual militancy. They do their duty. It 
is fact, fixed and sure, that the measure of power of the 
organized forces of religion in this country is the measure 
of the purpose, morale, and fighting power of those who 
offer their blood for the salvation of the world. ‘The 
might of it is beyond estimate. Religion is regnant. 

For our own satisfaction as one of the stanch and free 
churches of Christendom, the record of the year, as the 
War Work Council celebrated it on Monday night, 
brought thrilling first-hand evidence that we Unitarians 
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are in this business with every ounce of our devotion, 
every penny of our substance. We will see that it is 
finished right. That casual and careless remark of an 
anonymous layman some weeks ago that he did not know 
where the Unitarian Church stood in the war was amazing 
in its stupidity, and an example of the occasional dis- 
temper which vents itself in public places to our grievous 
harm. Here we stand, and God helping us we can do no 
other and we would do no other. 

Without the compulsion which in other churches brings 
into line the more self-assertive individuals who would 
withhold their co-operation, we with virtually complete 
freedom have behaved with remarkable unanimity and 
force. The voice of the ill-named pacifist is not heard in 
our part of the land. ‘The business of peacemaking is in 
the hands of those who are willing to die for it, not merely 
write or preach for it. It is the day of action. It is 
the time when the vigorous in body and soul prove the 
faith in them, and attest that words are dead unless they 
are practicable words instantly heeding the calls of out- 
raged mankind for deeds. So men like Osborne, Mark, 
and Hunt convinced us. 

Now is the season for us as a church to avail the gain 
for our future. The sifting has been thorough as it has 
been inexorable. The simple fact is, the war has separated 
everywhere the sheep from the goats, the strong from the 
weak. There is no time for glossing the obvious. In 
our fellowship, as in every denomination, we suffered dis- 
appointment>in instances where men and women proved 
that they had been nurtured not on strong meat for trying 
times; milk, and poor milk, was their diet. -Of all pitiable 
persons in God’s world a soft and supine Unitarian is the 
extreme limit. When his spine is not upright and rigid 
for given necessity, when his eye is not straightforward 
and capable of flashing fire, his words not certain and sus- 
ceptible of felling the evil wherever it may be, his hand 
not firm and its muscles responsive for tasks gentle or 
severe, he has not learned his faith. We thank God that 
in exceedingly few cases has the tragical conclusion been 
upon us of spiritual unfitness for survival and triumph. 

The hard doctrines of our gospel, which like all doctrines 
have never stated adequately the hard facts of life, have 
found us not wanting, but worthy of our calling and equal 
to our sires in meeting the rigors of a world crisis. But 

it has required intensive training of a twelvemonth to get 
ourselves all in it. We should have been prepared on the 
moment. ‘To the future of our church we owe it that the 
disciplines of the times shall be continued with militant 
constancy. The one distinction of a spiritual man is that 
he is actuated not by inescapable necessities as of a 
given war; it is his business to be a good soldier training 
ever, and ready. We have done, have we not, with the 
droning little essays in our pulpits, the meekish nonsense 
of self-effacement in our parish administrations, the in- 
dolent complacence that if we are just mild and sweet and 
literary, with sensibility to what we call culture, we fulfil 
our mission. Yes, wherever that has been, it must cease. 
This is the lesson of Anniversary Week. ‘This is the mes- 

_ sage which comes ringing single-hearted and heroic from 

our leaders. 

We are finding ourselves because we are losing ourselves 
in the Great War. It is not a new thing we are doing. 
’ It is the old, unchanging, glorious thing called merely 
into larger, more imperial duties. It is the King’s busi- 
ness, and we are all in it. His glory is round about our 
people, and we know that, while the destruction of the 
kingdoms ruled of men is going on apace, it is the Al- 
mighty whom we serve in order to establish his king- 
dom wherein with all men in a sincere brotherhood 
we shall enjoy and maintain the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. © 
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The Use of German. 


P [ movement throughout the United States, in com- 


munities where German is printed and spoken, 

toward the abolition of its use, has aroused a good 
deal of feeling mainly fayorable to the movement. What- 
ever 1s to be said on the other side,—that the language 
may be useful, that being at war with a country does not 
set us against its tongue, that a campaign against the 
German language savors of persecution, and reminds one 
too sharply of the treatment suffered in Germany at the 
beginning of the war by those who used English in public, 
—all this must face considerations on the other side. The 
use of German in print or in speech to convey information 
useful to the enemy, or to keep up the strength of pro- 
German sentiment and even afford favorable medium for 
spy service, would justify prohibition; and one could 
not be so naive as to presume that such uses are not taken 
advantage of by persons who desire German success, or 
who desire peace so strongly that they think nothing else 
worth considering. 

More impalpable influences inimical to our cause go 
with unrestricted use of German,—influences as potent 
as they are impalpable, tending to separate what belongs 
together, divide German feeling from American feeling, - 
and continue an alien solidarity which has long hindered 
the amalgamation of citizenship. The cultural use of a 
language is to be distinguished from its racial use, and 
those who know little of German communities are unaware 
how far the study of German has been promoted for 
purely racial reasons, to prevent detachment from the 
mother country among Germans of the second generation, 
and to intensify German clannishness and national pride. 
Where the study can be strictly cultural, it would nat- 
urally be tolerated and encouraged, but where it is sure 
to be racial in effect, and to prevent things in the great 
American melting-pot from melting, it should as naturally 
be questioned and controlled. ‘The evidence is abundant, 
and testimony irrefutable, that some enemies in this war 
are those of our own household, owing to.the very skilful 
and pervasive propagandist influences which for a long 
time have had unlicensed course in many parts of the 
United States. 

The shrinking felt, a half-guilty sense of intolerance, 
and the disposition to accord freedom in this matter, 
must take account of these facts; and still more it must 
not ignore the instinctive preference of Americans for 
their own tongue, and their instinctive abhorrence of 
associated ideas which the use of German brings up. It 
is a proverb in China that it is not good manners to speak 
of ropes in a family that has hada hanging. If for nothing 
else, as a matter of politeness and courtesy, a nice feeling 
of the fitness of things, those who use German should re- 
frain from doing so in this country, while all its people 
should be of one heart and of one mind in stopping what 
German militarism, with its official doctrines of ruthless- 
ness and unrestricted destructiveness and cruelty, began, 
and has carried to an extent which would have been un- 
believable. For people to speak German who can speak 
English, in these times, may be justified in reason, but it 
cannot be justified in good taste. It may not be wrong, 
but it may be worse than wrong. 

The Old Testament case has generally been referred 
to as though it were absurd to make any such test as the 
men of Gilead made at the passages of Jordan. They 
needed to find out who were crossing the river, in order 
that no enemies should escape them. The Ephraimites 
could not pronounce ‘“‘sh,” and so the Gileadites made 
every one say “Shibboleth.” Those who said ‘‘Sibbo- 
leth’’ were sure to be Ephraimites. It was a very effective 
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test. No strainer could be a better protection against 
undesirable aliens. ‘To refer to ‘‘mere shibboleths’’ is 
to show defective information. A genuine shibboleth is 
often a fortunate and worthy thing to have at hand. It 
is to be regretted that we have none that will detect 
modern Ephraimites, and may be used without harm to 
innocent and loyal persons with a recalcitrant twist in 
their tongues. But what we have is extremely useful. 
It sets us on a watch which is constantly needed. ‘Those 
who are suspected in the test can easily prove it if they 
are untainted. ‘Those who have no such twist have little 
excuse for making their knowledge of German disagree- 
able to others and inconvenient for themselves. While 
the war lasts, delicacy and considerateness will prevent 
needless suspicion and friction. 


News of the Weck. 


Pitinrepec WILSON supplemented his recent Bal- 


timore speech urging the use of “force without stint”’ 

as the only means to win the war, by another utter- 
ance in New York last Saturday in which he said, at the 
opening of the campaign to raise $100,000,000 for the 
American Red Cross: ‘‘I have heard gentlemen recently 
say that we must get five million men ready. : Why 
limit. it to five million? I have asked the Congress of the 
United States to name no limit, because the Congress 
intends, I am sure, as we all intend, that every ship that 
can convey men or supplies shall go laden upon every 
voyage with every man and every supply she can carry. 
And we are not to be diverted from the grim purpose of 
winning the war by any insincere approaches upon the 
subject of peace.” Another significant passage in the 
President’s address had to do with Russia. In speaking 
of German offers of peace, he said: ‘‘ Every proposal with 
regard to accommodation in the West involves a reserva- 
tion with regard to the East. Now, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I intend to stand by Russia as well as France.” 
These purposes the President restated and emphasized 
at a significant moment in the history of the great war— 
at a moment when Germany was massing and reorganiz- 
ing her forces for the resumption of her offensive in France, 
and when the workings of German policy in the East were 
once more revealed by the publication of the terms of the 
treaty of peace between the Central Powers and Rou- 
mania. 


@)s ICIAL or semi-official news from Washington, 
Paris, and London at the beginning of the week con- 
firmed the expectation of a great German offensive on the 
west front—a movement even more powerful than the 
preceding operations which resulted in important gains 
for the enemy in Picardy and Flanders. From many 
sources came the information that the German high com- 
mand was concentrating men and materials on an unprec- 
edented scale. ‘There was no indication as to where the 
initial blow would fall, but the unified Entente command 
under Gen. Ferdinand Foch was fully prepared for a 
mighty thrust either at Amiens or at the Channel ports. 
In these two regions, it appeared, the Germans had 
massed considerably more than 1,500,000 men and vast 
quantities of material. It was estimated by some au- 
thorities that there were as many as six Germans to the 
yard along the Flanders front. 


FEW days before the President made his declaration 
of an inflexible purpose to ‘‘stand by Russia as well 


- as France,’’ German aims in the East were indicated anew 
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by the publication of the provisions of the treaty of peace 
between Roumania and the Central Powers. In addi- 
tion to the loss of the Dobrudja, including the navigable 
mouth of the Danube, and also of territory on the Hun- 
garian frontier to the Dual Monarchy, Roumania by 
this instrument surrenders her chief mineral resource— 
her oil supply—to Germany, yields her economic life to 
German control through a separate commercial treaty, 
and binds herself to German supervision of her external 
communications. é 


HE employment of American troops on a large scale 
in the operations in Flanders was foreshadowed last 
week by the announcement that the first contingent of 
the National Army had arrived in that region and was in 
training close to the front line. Additional contingents 
of the National Army are being hurried to the same the- 
atre as rapidly as possible. ‘These forces, it is expected, 
will form part of the reserves for the defence of the 
Channel ports. All accounts from the front, whether 
official or unofficial, agree in presenting the health, morale, 
and equipment of the American troops in France as highly 
satisfactory. 


c's upon the announcement by the British Govern- 
ment that a person who was trying to effect a land- 
ing on the Irish coast from a German submarine had been 
captured, a new chapter in the story of the complicated 
relations between Ireland and the United Kingdom was 
outlined by cable despatches which came last Friday and 
Saturday. ‘These despatches told of the discovery of a 
German plot in Ireland; of the arrest of a large number of 
Irish leaders; of violent attempts by Sinn Feiners to seize 
arms. It was intimated from London that the imperial 
authorities, acting through Gen. Sir John French, were 
determined to suppress the movement with the utmost 
energy, and that the arrests and other suppressive measures 
would be continued vigorously. ‘The new situation seemed 


to defer for an indefinite length of time the Home Rule 


legislation which was outlined recently by Premier Lloyd 
George as a corollary to the application of conscription 
to Ireland. a 


NE of the important legislative measures of the war 
became law last Monday, when the President signed 
the Overman bill, which authorizes the Executive to co- 
ordinate, reorganize, or eliminate government depart- 
ments as he may find necessary or advisable for the more 
effective prosecution of war activities. 
passed the Senate gave the President the full measure of 
authority which he sought, and was not burdened with 
restrictive provisions. It passed the House in the form 
in which the Senate put it through. 


HILE the Austro-Hungarian General Staff is mak- 

ing elaborate preparations for the expected offen- 

sive on the Italian front, the conditions within the Dual 
Monarchy point to serious internal complications. 
agitation comes from the Bohemian, Croatian, and other 
Slavic groups, who find themselves confronted by a new 
menace as an outcome of the agreement reached recently 
by the two kaisers. ‘he provisions of this agreement, 
there is every reason to suppose, are aimed, so far as 
Austria-Hungary is concerned, at the suppression of the 
Slavic minority and at the perpetuation of German and 


Magyar control in Austria-Hungary. The Bohemian, © 
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Croatian, Slovak, and Slovene leaders have announced 
their purpose to wage united warfare upon any measure 
designed to deprive them of their rights—the rights of 
minorities which combined constitute the majority in 
both sections of the Dual Monarchy. 


N Germany itself, possibly excepting Prussia, there is a 
disposition to regard the results achieved at the con- 
ference between the two kaisers with distrust if not with 
well-defined suspicion. ‘The news came from Amsterdam 
last week that the kings of Bavaria and of Saxony, who 
had not been invited to the interview between Wilhelm 
and Charles, had considered it advisable to attend the 
event and had gone to the place where the conference was 
to be held. The only definition that the world had up 
to the beginning of this week of the decisions reached at 
the conference was a declaration by Premier Wekerle of 
Hungary that the agreement was aimed at the main- 
tenance of the future peace of the world, and that its 
provisions would not exclude the participations’ of other 
nations in its commercial features. It was announced 
last week that both Bulgaria and Turkey had declared 
their adherence to the agreement reached by the two 
kaisers, by the conclusions of separate treaties with 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. 


Brevities. 


The Baptists are proud of their latest distinction of 
having outstripped the Methodists in membership, ac- 
cording to the census issued May 2: 7,236,650 as against 
7,165,986. 


One of the chief signs of unintelligence in religion is 
the common attitude of half-churched people of going 
to church to hear a preacher rather than to worship Al- 
mighty God. 


Isn’t it nearly time to let up on the disparagement of 
the church at home, as for example the tremulous piffle 
attributed by Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman to a soldier: “We 
remember God in the trenches. It is when we come home 
that the people try to make us forget him.” 


A vagrant item in the press announces rather indefi- 
nitely that a new church flag has been adopted and may 
be placed above the American flag during religious ser- 
vices. Pending detailed information, we wish to record 
our downright opposition to any such perversion of values. 


and fealties. 


We Unitarians, who have been stressing the common 
and fundamental things in Christianity for a hundred 
years in America, in the patient and reverent hope that 
the churches may dissolve their differences and be one, 
are as desirous as ever of the consummation, though we 
may appear less ardent than some other communions which 
are now eloquent about the matter for the first time in 
their histories. 


“Christianity,’’ says a recent writer, “presented itself 
as a new thing in the world, and those who accepted it 
were aware of a new power in their lives.”” As a matter 
of fact, Christianity is a very old thing, old as the Eternal, 
but it was set forth in such freshness, beauty, practicality, 
by Christ that he became for multitudes the founder of a 
new religion rather than the incarnation of the timeless 


spirit of the Everlasting Father. 
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Letters to the Gditor. 


Mothers’ Day at Devens. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:- 


This, Mothers’ Day, May 12, is one of the days that 
‘‘gets” the boys, as you might expect If you had seen 
the cards sold over the counter, or talked with the men 
in the hospital, or attended one of yesterday’s services, 
you would have seen the evidence. ; 

The other day I was talking with a good Y. M. C. A. 
man about the ‘‘morality”’ of the camps at home and 
abroad, and he said that the ‘“Y” was trying to provide 
safeguards on the other side. I asked what he thought 
were the best safeguards that could be provided, and just 
remarked that of course we could not provide the greatest 
safeguard of all, which is the actual home associations. 
Because he was on the lookout for some Unitarian heresy 
in me (we were studying one another), he took me up on 
that remark. He replied rather sharply that of course 
the greatest safeguard of all was ‘‘religion.” A few 
nights later I came into the hut to a religious meeting and 
found this same man holding the audience spellbound, 
as I have seldom seen them held here. On the black- 
board was chalked up the notice of the service and the 
subject of the sermon, “‘Our Mother.’ It was all about 
how a mother hangs over her little babe, night and day; 
how the little boy comes to her with his cut finger; how 
she sends out the youth into the world with wistful pride; 
how she gives him proudly to Uncle Sam, and follows him 
with her prayers. There was not a word about what some 
people regard as the only “religious message.”’ Then I 
knew that my friend and I were really one in thinking 
that God speaks best in whatever touches a man’s ideal 
nature closest. And he was right in thinking of the home 
as one expression of religion. : 

By the way, the boys are always borrowing the little 
pamphlet of hymns published by the American Unitarian 
Association, to use them in singing around the piano, 

I shall be glad to meet men of the new drafts coming to 
Camp Devens, if the Post-Office Missions and people at 
home will write me of them. 

SIDNEY S. RoBINs, 


Unitarian Camp Pastor in succession 
to Rev. E. C. Davis. : 


Camp DevENS, AYER, Mass. 


“Shall Be Your Rereward.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

There are perhaps few Old Testament chapters read 
more frequently in public and in private than the mag- 
nificent fifty-second and fifty-eighth of Isaiah. Yet 
quite as often as not the twelfth and eighth verses, re- 
spectively, of these chapters are misread. ‘This comes, of 
course, from our failure as English-speaking people to 
appreciate and understand our own language. We read, 
“The Glory of the Lord shall be your reward.” If we 
look at the word more closely we shall find it is “‘rereward.”’ 
This word, like all military terms in the Bible, has a very 
definite meaning. It is, of course, the same as “‘rear- 
ward,” “‘rear-guard.’’ ‘The rear of a caravan often suf- 
fered disastrously from the attacks of the wild tribes 
of the desert or the robbers in the Judean defiles, but the 
people of Israel are assured that in their great march 
home their column shall be guarded as was that of their 
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fathers on the awful night before the passage of the Red 
Sea. It is a lesson that has an everlasting application 
both personal and national. 

Having embarked on a course of duty we sometimes 
find the way much more rough and difficult than we antici- 
pated. We are almost tempted to drop the burden and 
skulk back to the land of our captivity. It is then we 
need to remember that God’s trumpet never sounds re- 
treat. Christian showed his Christian common sense 
when he “‘considered that he had no armor for his back, 
and therefore thought that to turn the back to him 
[Apollyon] might. give him the greater advantage with 
ease to pierce him with his darts.” In our fight with the 
fiend, in whatever form he appears, we can give our 
whole attention to the matter in hand, we can keep our 
face ever to the foe, knowing that ‘‘the Glory of the Lord 
shall be our rereward.” 

James W. Rocu. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Pastor Charles Wagner. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


HE announcement of the death of Pastor Charles 
Wagner of Paris has caused general regret through- 
out the community, although to his personal 

friends, who knew the delicate state of his health for some 
years past, it has occasioned more sorrow than surprise. 
Especially at this critical juncture in the affairs of his 
beloved France this cheery, inspiring voice, ever uplifted 
for personal purity, social justice, and political integrity, 
will be greatly missed from the councils of his country, 
while to our American people he was an endeared repre- 
sentation of the soul of France in its higher moods and 
aspects, a living link between the Old-World republic 
and the New. 

Of robust frame, with a ruddy countenance irradiated 
with the genial, lovable personality of the man, born (in 
1852) of sturdy Alsatian peasant stock, democratic in 
his sympathies, simple in his habits and tastes, endowed 
with fine poetic sensibilities and rare gifts of oratorical 
expression, he reminded one constantly of his Anglo- 
American counterpart in the pulpit, the late Rev. Robert 
Collyer. But unlike Collyer he had enjoyed in his youth 
unusual educational advantages at the Universities of 
Paris, Strasburg and Goettingen, which, in his case at 
least, had not dampened but fed more brilliantly the 
native fire of his genius, and given him a breadth of sur- 
vey, a richness of resources, which greatly increased the 
scope and interest of his public addresses. In a sense 
Wagner represented the culture of both the Gallic and 
Germanic races, speaking their languages equally well 
and familiar with both civilizations. While passionately 
devoted to French ideals and loyalties he was large enough 
to do justice to the Teutonic as well as the British and 
American world of ideas and sentiments. He sought to 
be a connecting, reconciling influence between all the 
nations. It is pathetic, in view of what has since oc- 
curred, to know that at the very moment when the world 
war was precipitated he was engaged in a ministry of 
reconciliation between his own country and Germany. 
Few men have suffered more keenly from the disillusion- 
ment and frustrated hopes which the war has entailed. 
But once it was entered into, few public men in France 
devoted themselves more completely and ardently to 
their country’s cause, and doubtless it is this public service 
which has shortened his days and taken from us one of 
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the most gifted and beloved figures of the Protestant 
pulpit. 

It was in 1882 that Charles Wagner, after filling various 
posts in the provinces, came to Paris and at once became 
known as one of the foremost of Huguenot preachers and 
pastors. His powerful protests against the degenerating 
influence of current’ Parisian literature and life, his earnest, 
eloquent pleas for personal purity, social righteousness, 
and Christian brotherhood created a deep impression. 
Caring little for the theological subtleties and polemics 
which occupied but too much the attention of his Prot- 
estant colleagues, he preached the primitive virtues of 
sincerity, courage, hope, love, and faith. He founded in 
the workingmen’s quarter of the Capital an institutional 
church, characteristically named by him “Foyer de 
L’Ame,” whose simplicity and democracy of worship 
were accompanied by a spiritual fervor, a kindling power 
of speech, and an unselfishness of service which in any 
other community than Catholicized and free-thinking 
Paris would have gained him a wide recognition and 
influence. His reputation and sphere of usefulness were, 
however, steadily growing, his books ‘‘La Jeunesse” 
(1892), “Le Courage” (1894), “La Vie Simple” (1901)— 
chiefly collections of discourses—were printed in increas- 
ing editions, when in 1905, by invitation of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who was a great admirer of his 
sermons, Wagner visited the United States. He was a 
guest at the White House, and for the remainder of his 
brief stay was a conspicuous figure in the social and 
religious world of America. Wagner studied the English 
tongue with assiduity, but never acquired any facility in 
it. His book of sermons on ‘The Simple Life,” in trans- 
lation, went through numberless cheap editions, was 
widely read, and doubtless spread in large circles his sane 
and cheerful gospel of high thinking and heroic living. 
On his return Wagner found his fame as a pulpit orator 
and representative French citizen greatly augmented in 
his own country through his transatlantic experiences 
and the warm reception given him by the American 
President and people. 

Charles Wagner rendered the cause of Liberal Chris- 
tianity in France brave and effective service. For 
seventy-five years or more the Reformed Churches of 
that country have been divided into two or three parties, 
separated in sympathy and from co-operation with each 
other by theological and ecclesiastical differences. ‘The 
Calvinistic wing includes somewhat less than two-thirds 
of the Reformed Churches. ‘The Liberal wing, approxi- 
mating to Unitarian opinions, numbers over one-third, 
but among the latter have been many of the leading di- 
vines and most influential congregations of the land. 
The story is too long to tell here, but Wagner early iden- 
tified himself with the Liberal wing, became the co- 
worker of Coquerel, Réville, Fontanes, Bonet-Maury, 
Monod, and Roberty, and for the past few years was also 
the president of the liberal Union Nationale des Eglises 
Réformées. But always he was the reconciler, the patriot, 
the Christian; and the happy accord in which the dif- 
ferent divisions of the Protestant Church are now working 
in France is in no small degree due to his large-minded 
and genial personality. ; 

When the seventh and latest International Congress 
of Religious Liberals was held in Paris, in 1913, Charles 
Wagner gave the address of welcome and presided over 
several of its meetings. The session on International 
Peace was held in his church, and he made the opening 
address, followed by eloquent and pacific speeches from 
Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter of England, Rev. Mr. Hein, a 
member of the Prussian Diet, and Prof. Martin Rade of 
Germany, Wilfred Monod of France, and David Starr 
Jordan and Rev. L. Walter Mason of the United States. 
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The very next summer the world war began! Com- 
mercial greed, dynastic ambitions, social caste, and mili- 
tarism had triumphed over Christian ideals and inter- 
national brotherhood. 

Charles Wagner’s discourses during the war, printed 
in pamphlet form and in large editions, have been widely 
circulated in camp, hospital, and home, and have contrib- 
uted not a little to comfort and sustain the soul of France 
in its hour of trial and sorrow. One of his latest dis- 
courses, ‘“‘Jerusalem,’’ was uttered on the recent taking 
of the world’s holy city by the British and Allied armies. 
It lies before the writer of this tribute, inscribed with an 
affectionate greeting from the author. The eloquent 
voice which uttered its thankful joy and prophetic hopes 
at that great event in human history is stilled. The 
prophet has himself ascended to the heavenly city whose 
beatific vision was ever before him, and toward which 
his pilgrim feet were set. ‘The memory of his earnest, 


‘beneficent life will long remain an endeared tradition of 


the two nations whom he so effectively aided to under- 
stand and cherish each other in firm and enduring friend- 
ship, in mutual confidence and service. 


s 


Random Notes of a Recruiting Sergeant 
for the Ministry. 


EDWARD F. HAYWARD. 


ticular, but perhaps I have as good a right to it 

as Senator William M. Evarts had to that of 
farmer. Speaking once before the Vermont Agricultural 
Society, he based his qualification on the fact of his experi- 
ments and failures. ‘To have tried and failed may teach 
almost as much as accomplishment itself. Just to have 
tried is something. In the light of my attempts, failures, 
and successes, certain suggestions have come to me which 
may possibly be of interest to others. fh) 

In the first place, one learns that most of his influence 
in this direction is unconscious rather than direct and 
deliberate. I doubt if I could have said anything to keep 
out of the ministry the only young man who has not only 
entered its ranks but who has also remained in them 
through my influence. Certainly everybody else did 
his best to discourage him from making such an unwise 
and impractical choice. He was taken aside and asked 
if he realized what he was giving up; and when he actually 
went to the divinity school there was Just one person 
found who said, ‘‘Isn’t that fine!’” Another young man 
went into the ministry perhaps through my influence, 
but alas! he also soon went out of it. He has, however, 
rendered occasional service as supply preacher, and he 
is a Sunday-school worker and a pillar in one of our large 
churches. In my efforts to interest others, I have run up 


M* claim to the above title is general rather than par- 


against what I imagine must be a common experience, 


the reluctance of parents to have their sons’ attention 
diverted from more promising fields of work. A re- 
cruiting sergeant may easily become persona non grata 
in times of war and peace alike. Indeed it is worldly- 
minded parents even more than it is worldly-minded 
young men who need attention. The indifference of the 
young is only a symptom of a disease which has its roots 
in the family life behind them. Possibly, too, some of it 
may be charged to the lukewarmness of ministers them- 
selves who are not wholly committed to the meaning and 
value of their task. Nothing vitalizes others so much as 
the contagion of vitality. 

~ If we ask what denomination has been most successful 


- jn recruiting ministers, we find that it is the Methodist. 
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Up to the time of the war it was the only one which fully 
supplied its own needs. It did more; it so overstocked its 
divinity schools that the graduates, unable to get charges 
in their own fellowship, were obliged to accept pulpits in 
other denominations. In this way the ministry of the 
Orthodox Congregational Church especially has been 
largely recruited in the past. The Methodist ministry 
is the poorest paid, the most arduous, the least attractive 
outwardly. Obviously the appeal to personal advantage is 
not the one to use here. ° Emerson was profoundly right 
when he wrote, as he so often did, of ‘‘ generous youth.” 
Youth likes to give. The heroic appeals to it. If it is 
sordid and self-seeking, the impulse has generally been 
communicated by older people. It has a natural aptitude 
for sacrifice and service, and should be approached with 
this in mind. Our schools and colleges have been teaching 
the gospel of “success,” estimating it frankly in terms of 
dollars and cents. What a pity if our homes and our 
churches should forget this need which is even nearer to 
youth, of giving themselves to something bigger and 
more lasting than earthly fortune and estate! If we did 
not know this before the war, we know it now. ‘The 
poetry of the war—Sorley, Brooke, Seeger, and the rest— 
shows it; and so I would address the young manhood on 
a plane as high as that from which their country calls 
them. I would not paint the ministry in roseate hues if I 
could. This will not be the way to attract the boys who 
come back, neither is it the way to win the devotion of 
those who have not gone to war. ‘There is a new spirit in 
the air, the old spirit newly liberated and quickened, which 
will not be satisfied with anything but realities. 

I would use, then, the Pauline terminology in appealing 
for the ministry, and speak of “enlistment,” of the “army 
of the Lord,”’ of ‘‘the service,’’ of “a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ,” of “hardship and endurance,’”’ of “moral and 
spiritual adventure.” ‘There is an athletic habit of mind 
which we have forgotten in admiring the athletic habit of 
body. Herein lies the hope of the church. “Your 
country needs you”’ is no truer than ‘The World, God, 
need you.” Why not proclaim this, admitting at the 
same time that God cannot pay much, having himself 
everything else but money? But he pays! Admit, too, 
that youth has the advantage in the ministry; but make 
clear that the condition is general, not peculiar. It must 
be met everywhere, and while in other callings the chance 
of saving for a rainy day may be better,—it is not always 
so,—on the other hand, the superannuated minister is 
less completely cut off from occupation than most 
other workers. Many avenues of general and occasional 
service are still open to him. The army can still find 
more or less use for him even when he has been called back 
from the front. 

For no other church is the task of recruiting so difficult 
as for the one which calls itself liberal. We are handi- 
capped by the denominational self-effacement which 
gave away our one college and our principal theological 
school. ‘These are naturally a prepared ground for 
recruiting. The teaching of general rather than par- 
ticular truth has a logic of its own, but it is not wholly 
in favor of enlistments in a definite, specialized ministry. 
Nothing can make up for this handicap except a faith and 
fervor of our own which carry with them a wholesome 
power of contagion. This more than anything else ac- 
counts for the ability of a denomination like the Metho- 
dist to renew itself in its own ministry. With young 


“men, how we believe is as important as what we believe. 


The spirit of Methodism accounts for much. It is hearty 
and whole-souled. It keeps the home fires burning. It 
is soil and atmosphere for the propagation of faith and 
zeal and self-sacrifice. To make up our fires and warm up 
our learthstones is our greatest need to-day. 
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In Hoc Signo, 


Beyond all other power to rule, 

Great goddess Liberty, 

Is thine, enkindling, pure; 

But speak thy mighty watchword, free, 
And all death’s bitterest dregs 

Will heroes drink for thee. 


The patriot hears thy mandate clear 
Above his heart’s wild cry— 

In tenderness austere 

‘As his who gave by Syrian sea 

That godlike test of man, 

“Arise and follow me.” 


Then comes from heaven his altar fire, 
A white consuming flame 

To all earth-born desire; 

Upon his forehead cold he feels 

The consecrating touch, 

That all his manhood steels. 


With newborn strength erect he stands, 
Thy son, O Liberty; 

Within his strong young hands 

A planet’s destiny is held, 

The while he conquers Fate— 

By thy warm glance compelled. 


In this thy power, we read the sign, 
Imperial Liberty, 

That thou by right divine 

And thou alone shalt rule the world, 
When fiendish craft of war 

To chaos dark is hurled. 


The bitter cost—youth sees it all 
Through veiléd years to be; 

He hears the children call 

Adown the silent thwarted years, 
Rare gifts within their hands— 
Dream-children seen through tears. 


But cheer be thine, O gallant son! 
For lo, thou farest forth, 

Thy greatest battle won— 

In that still agony of pain 

When all the troops of self 

By thy brave might were slain! 


—Ellen Burns Sherman, in New York Tribune. 


Brands of Home Fires in the Camps. 


. 


SADIE V. PERLMAN. 


called in from the glen’’—and one might add, they 

came thronging from leisure and from travel, from 
school, office, and studio, from city and country, leaving 
a million and a half home fires to join lives together under 
one routine for all, amid crude, austere surroundings. 

They left their home fires—the women and children, 
the customary circle of friends, the activities and diver- 
sions of their usual existence. ‘They were about to become 
““Sammies’’ with an expert knowledge of how to live in 
the ground and stop the Huns who had set out to dominate 
the world. 

But did they metamorphose en route to camp into strange 
belligerent creatures, and were they to come back highly 
specialized military machines, sans civilization, sans 
cultivation, sans individualization? Until our entrance 
into the war, no nation in the history of the world had 
formed or given heed to such questions. 

Uncle Sam, however, knew that Americans build up their 
lives with a foundation, perhaps of work, but with floors 


[Peat were summoned from the hillside, they were 
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of athletics, books, plays, music, studies, lectures, amuse- 
ments, and wholesome social diversions. ‘he dash, the 
versatility, the high spirit and gay courage with which 
the young American meets every adventure on the way 
is the outcome of this full, stimulating life. . 
- Against the dreary reversal of these conditions Secretary 
Baker and Secretary Daniels hastened to snatch the brands 
of brightly burning home fires, and they have lit in camp 
and naval station fires of fun and recreation or inspiration 
and improvement which keep warm the budding fineness 
of young America and bright her invincible spirit of 
unity. 

Breathes there a Sammie who has never played base- 
ball—who in his juvenile days did not haunt the “lot” 
with bat and glove—who in college years did not give 
far more thought to the ’varsity score than to examina-. 
tion marks? If so, his chance has come to vie with his 
brother on the diamond. 

The Commissions on Training Camp Activities, ap- 
pointed by Secretary Baker for the War Department and 
Secretary Daniels for the Navy Department, are giving a 
large share of attention to that great glowing fire of 
sports. Athletic directors have been sent to the can- 
tonments and naval training-stations. Under their 
direction an unusual variety of sports and games have 
been organized. Baseball, football, soccer, basket-ball, 
push-ball, volley-ball, tennis, and track athletics are 
being played intra-team, intra-company, intra-regiment, 
and in some cases, intra-camp. Wrestling and boxing, 
the latter compulsory because of its value as a prepara- 
tion to bayonet fighting, are in the hands of special 
boxing instructors, who include some of the most suc- 
cessful and popular fighters in the country. Swimming 
is another sport which has a double value to the men. 

At the cold camps, the snow and ice, instead of inter- 
fering with healthy outdoor exercise, became athletic 
allies of the soldiers, who brought to play ice-skates, skis, 
snowshoes, and toboggans. 

At Camp Grant there were four toboggan slides and 
thirty toboggans. At Devens the boys have had a veritable 
carnival all winter at Robbins Pond, where they played 
hockey, and held ice-contests such as hurdle-jumping and 
other races on skates and skis. A clubhouse—warm haven 
for the icy sportsman—has been built on the shores of 
the pond. ‘The snow season, in fact, was made to back 
up definitely Uncle Sam’s military programme. For 
instance, snow fights have been staged by two regiments 
who used all the accessories, scouts, trenches, etc., the only 
difference being that snowballs took the place of guns 
and hand grenades. 

But it is not the fire alone of vigorous health that the 
Commissions have lit. Fuel for each wholesome activity 
of normal civil life invites the boys with cheerful glow. 
Theatres seating three thousand, with all the parapher- 
nalia and equipment of the modern playhouse, have 
been erected in the National Army camps and a number 
of the National Guard camps. In these good drama and 
comedy, presented by first-class companies, alternate with 
vaudeville selected from the Keith circuit. Besides the 
big show, there are other paid and free entertainments 
every night in camp and naval station, held in the “Y,” 
or Knights of Columbus recreation buildings, or Redpath 
tents, which are now called Liberty Tents, just as the 
theatres are Liberty Theatres and the ‘““Y” auditoriums 
are Liberty Auditoriums. 

Every man in camp is welcomed to all entertainments 
and other activities undertaken by the different agencies, 
including the Y. M. C. A., K. of C., Y. W. C. A,, and 
Jewish Board of Welfare, which are working in the camps 
under the Commissions on Training Camp Activities. — 
The Commissions, in the beginning, made this attitude 
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‘a condition of entrance to camp reservations. Accord- 


ingly, the same building is often used in turn for Protes- , 


tant, Jewish, and Catholic services. 

However, in civil life Sammies do not merely engage in 
set activities at specified times. ‘The most homey of all 
sensations come in the easy relaxation periods, when one 
reads the paper, writes letters, strums a bit on the piano, 
puts the favorite record on, takes a hand at chess, etc. 
Comfy fires like these burn brightly in specially equipped 
recreation-rooms at camp. 

Then there is the mass singing organized by experienced 
musicians appointed by the Commissions. Under these 
song leaders, the boys get together for a determined 
“Over There,” a triumphant ‘Star-Spangled Banner,” 
a sympathetic “Long, Long ‘Trail,’ and numbers of kin- 
dred songs. ‘The most popular song, generally speaking, 
with the men in training all over the country, is the 
chosen one of Civil War days, the ‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” Dr. Henry Van Dyke, former United States 
Minister to the Netherlands, and now a chaplain in the 
United States Navy with the rank of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander, has composed the following additional verse to 
this famous hymn tune, at the request of Gilbert Wilson, 
song leader for the Navy Department Commission at 
Quantico, Va. :— 


“We have heard the cry of anguish from the victims of the Hun, 
And we know our country’s peril if the War-lord’s will is done,— 
We will fight for world-wide freedom till the victory is won; 

For God is marching on.” 


Singing in the army and navy, like all the other activities 
of the Commissions, serves a definite military purpose. 
On the one hand, it keeps the spirits of the men, even when 
suffering most from the rigors of war, up to top-notch; 


and on the other hand, it is a powerful factor in stimulat-. 


ing the fighting spirit and creates an irresistible unity of 
purpose and will. 
This purpose and will of our singing army—and Maj.- 
Gen. Bell says that a singing army is a fighting army— 
is fostered by a wide opportunity to read and to study. 
At this date over seven hundred thousand books have been 
supplied to the men in camp and naval station and on 
board transports through the American Library Asso- 
ciation. ‘There is fiction in plenty, of course, but heavy 
demands are made for technical works, biography, and 
history. Scientific works on the latest phases of certain 
occupations. are called for. When not on the shelves, 
reasonable requests are supplied by purchase. It is not 
always easy, however, to keep up with the requirements 
of a million and a half men. Mr. Burton L. Stevenson, 
the novelist, who has been librarian at Camp Sherman, 
says that the first three requests which came to him were 
for a book on the valuation of public utilities, a book on the 
conservation of national resources, and a Roumanian 
dictionary. Later a young soldier walked into Mr. 
Stevenson’s office and asked for a book on motors. Mr. 
Stevenson found one which looked highly technical. The 


young soldier turned over the leaves and handed it back. © 


“Shucks!’’ he said. “I drew the pictures for this 
book. I want something more advanced.” 

‘he libraries in camp greatly supplement the courses 
planned by the Educational Committee of the Commis- 
sions. ‘This new camp fire attracts varying classes of 
mental development. For the college man there is the 
opportunity to brush up his “conversational French, 
and renew his acquaintance with European history; for 
the illiterate mountaineer and the foreigner there are 
classes in elementary English subjects, and in between, 
courses in algebra, science, history, and various trades and 
vocations send out smouldering sparks which, no doubt, 

will flame in mental development after the war. 
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What a contrast the warm, germinating activities of 
our camps in 1918 to the sterile existence which has been 
characteristic of war preparation heretofore! ‘Then the 
bright spot to which the men naturally turned in lieu of 
other interests meant danger and degeneration. Now, 
new camp fires burn with a brilliance and steadiness that 
keep their hearts warm and clear, and when they go into 
the near-by communities they find, instead of a beckoning 
evil, similar fires of hospitality and clean recreation wait- 
ing to welcome them. ‘The Commissions have not only, 
through their Law Enforcement Department, succeeded 
in annihilating opportunities for commercial vice and 
liquor near training centres, but by establishing the War 
Camp Community Service they are giving the men in 
uniform comfort and entertainment wherever they go. 

The home fires our boys have left behind, while burn- 
ing against their return, give heat and light continually 
to brother soldier and sailor, while in the cantonments 
and naval stations, great new fires of physical, mental, 
and spiritual growth reflect the fires of home. 


The Ministerial Vocation. 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


Il. Part Two. 


THe AGE Limir. 

[ss review the six departments of work in the min- 
isterial vocation as a whole, with relation in par- 
ticular to age limits and age fitness, is needed. 

Effective leadership of public worship is not. subject to 
any age limit. ‘To be sure, a venerable presence and the 
atmosphere of serene old age or the vigor of middle life 
may add much to such leadership, but the youthful voice 
and appeal may also have their own charm. In this 
field it is the qualities of taste, of feeling, of insight, of 
delicate perception of the fitting and the poetic, not the 
special age or experience, that are the vital things. 

The preaching for all the year in an independent 
position in a single parish does demand an age limit before 
reaching which no young person should be given such a 
commission. A young person just graduating from a 
theological school may preach very fine sermons, much 
better than many who have been preaching for years. 
But the experience of life of such a youth is limited, his 
opportunity for study must have been restricted, however 
fortunate his college and school-life, and the task of pre- 
paring new sermons every week too severe for the best 
development of the young preacher. Too many cases 
of nervous prostration on the one side, and of “arrested 
development” before middle age on the other, attend the 
too early use of even the most talented youth for regular 
preaching to a single congregation of exacting culture and 
intellectual discrimination. 

If careful use of ministerial material sets a desired age 
limit for the beginning of independent parish preaching, 
regard for the rights of congregations sets a far more 


positive age and experience limit before the entrance 


upon the pastoral office. No young person is fit for that 
work, however sympathetic by nature. He who has not 
lived cannot enter into the deep places of life. 

‘The heart at leisure from itself to soothe and sympa- 
thize’”’ cannot be the heart of youth, and should not. It 
is the right of youth to be most of all interested in what is 
going to happen in its own experience. Life and vigor 
for all the years to come inhere in the more or less com- 
plete absorption of youth in achieving for himself and the 
world what he was meant to be and to do. It is only 
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after long years of struggle, and some measure of serene 
acceptance of one’s own lot, that one can enter into 
others’ lives with love and wisdom. 

In the field of religious education the young beginner 
may find a place of great usefulness. Like the young 
specialist just graduated from a medical school and fresh 
from hospital practice, he may have all the “new things 
doing’’ at his tongue’s end. He may need the “general 
practitioner”’ in religious life and work, if the church be 
fortunate enough to have one, to keep his specialized 
knowledge within its most useful channels; but he is 
likely, if interested during his school-days in that growing 
department of church activity, to be a vivifying and 
helpful influence and “wake up”’ the Sunday-school to 
its advantage. So also of the energizing and unifying 
of the inner social life of the church. The young worker 
who comes as a stranger to a group is often profited by 
knowing nothing of past feuds and jealousies, if such there 
be, or of methods used and cast aside. He is, if a normal 
youth, interested in everybody and full of zeal to bring 
every one into line. His line it must be, and toward the 
end he sees; so much the better. ‘There will be new things 
doing and a new social current set in motion, and that is 
always of use in small social groups. 

For the representation of any particular church in the 
community service it must be remembered there must be 
not only the consideration of what the single church 
should do, but also, and often more important, what all 
the churches in a given community can unite to do. The 
most experienced person and one best acquainted with 
local social needs, and the varied church leadership of a 
community, is none too wise and tactful for the organiza- 
tion of the religious and ethical forces of a city or a town 
for social betterment. No youth can do this well. But 
young ministers may be of great service in bringing to 
well-organized work enthusiasm, new ideas (if not too 
many at once), and a fresh attack upon ancient evils; 
and help mightily to add not a substitute but a comple- 
mentary aid to older ministers. 

These considerations all point toward an apprenticeship 
in the ministerial vocation analogous to the hospital drill 
of the young physician. ‘This means a new demand upon 
church organization as connected with theological schools. 
It is a great obstacle to the best preparation for the 
ministry if a theological school has no “practice church” 
for first vocational initiation. A highly organized, well- 
equipped parish centre, served by several specialized 
workers, and offering chances for trying students in 
different forms of ministerial work, is an essential adjunct 
of theological-school training. 

What the hospital is to the medical student, what the 
normal-school practice classes are for the prospective 
teacher, the great church of congenial faith and order 
should be to the student learning how to be a minister. 
He should have a chance to slip into his vocation through 
ordered steps of practice service, not enter it through that 
indefensible system of mutual discomfort called “candi- 
dating,” made conspicuous by public announcement, 
and defeated in its professed purpose by ultra-critical 
habit on one side and nervous tension on the other. 

With the cathedral church in the city, and with near-by 
rural mission stations, theological instruction might have 
a natural method of using its young students during and 
for a few years after theological instruction, in a way to 
secure progressive power of leadership and utilize eco- 
nomically all its ministerial material. 

Were this accomplished at the beginning of ministerial 
service there would be no “dead line at fifty’’ or at any 
fixed age, nor any such ruthless misuse and neglect of 
older workers as is now seen in all the ‘free churches”’ 
of many different creeds. 
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Spiritual Life. 


Duty belongs to us, conclusions to God.—Stonewall 
Jackson. 


A man who lives right and is right has more power in 
his silence than another has by his words.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


Patriotism is that majestic emotion which makes you 
rise superior to all obstacles, support all weariness will- 
ingly, accept all discipline, and joyfully face all dangers.— 
Marshal Joffre. 


Mental and physical powers alike grow by use; but 
labor for one’s self alone is like exercise in a gymnasium. 
No healthy man can remain satisfied with it, or regard it 
as anything but a preparation for tasks in the open, amid 
the affairs of the world,—not sport, but business,—where 
there is no orderly apparatus, and every man ‘must 
devise the means by which he is to make the most of 
himself.—W oodrow Wilson. 


The Cult of the Superman. 


CURTIS W. REESE. 


CY) of the most extraordinary and perhaps one of 


the most prophetic movements in the history of 

the human race is the cult of the superman. 
This movement points to the unipersonal, consummate, 
complete man, It may not be going too far to say that 
the impulse to define this ideal has produced the messiahs 
and gods of all the ages. The origin of this movement 
is in the aspirational element in the nature of the human 
race. 

The cult of the superman worships man not as he is, 
but as he is to be when more fully evolved. Its sympathy 
and pity are directed upward, not downward,—toward 
the superior, unique souls who are trying to evolve their 
own ego to the uttermost; who are regarded as the aris- 
tocrats of the earth; who let themselves go with abandon, 
are a law unto themselves, live above morals, and enforce 
their ideas and wills and sentiments upon others. 

The writers of ‘this cult idealize Napoleon, Frederick 
the Great, and Cromwell. In fiction Faust and 
Zarathustra are ideals. 

Nietzsche, Ibsen, Hauptmann, and Shaw are the modern 
apostles of this cult. In one of Ibsen’s books he repre- 
sents the superman as a capitalist, in another as an im- 
moralist, and in another as a scientist who ends his life 
by a sublime suicide. Hauptmann represents the super- 
man as a kind of barefoot, hatless wandering fool preach- 
ing “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,’”’ who 
finally dies in an Alpine storm. Shaw in his ‘Man and 
Superman”’ presents his superman as a woman. 

But Nietzsche is the great exponent of the gospel of the 
superman. Also, he is the bitterest enemy that Jesus 
and Christianity and the Church ever knew. Voltaire 
and Paine and Ingersoll are tame in comparison with 
Nietzsche. He declares that Jesus was the very reverse 
of either a hero or a genius. He cannot forgive Jesus for 
substituting faith for reason and science, for teaching 
his followers to hate the rich and the powerful, for bring- 
ing the dregs of society to the top, for destroying well- 
established standards of values and setting up new ones, 
and for trying to do away with death and disease, which 
Nietzsche regards as man’s greatest teachers. 

Nietzsche’s ideal man is ‘above good and evil.” Ate 
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his worst Nietzsche’s superman is worldly, selfish, and 
cruel, trampling oyer all that comes within his way— 
wife, home, child, friends, society, ideals; at his best he 
wants to live the whole of human life in his own person 
here and now, and is the embodiment of the undying 
desire of mankind for the greatest personal and individual 
achievement. 

The defects of this ideal are evident, but no less evident 
are its good qualities. ‘The ideal of the superman is far 
too valuable to be given up because of the idiosyncrasies 
and manifest errors of some of its apostles. 

While there can be no objection to a man’s living above 
things commonly styled good and bad, nevertheless if we 
want this ideal of the superman to be effective in read- 
justing human relationships we must insist that he who 
embodies this ideal put himself in the same relation to 
values and peoples that we ourselves maintain, and we 
must demand not claims to but proofs of superiority. 
He and he only is superior who creatively proves his superi- 
ority not above but in the midst of good and evil. 

The real superman is not one of pathological stigmata 
who with sublime abandon throws himself in the way of 
the best achievements of the human race, who with an 
insane recklessness throws his soul to the dogs; but one 
who embodies normal growth and incarnates tireless 
struggle. Not Napoleon and Frederick the Great, but 
Edison and Burbank are real supermen. Not the kings 
and kaisers who claim to represent God, but David 
Lloyd George and Woodrow Wilson who represent the 
people, are real supermen. Not abandon but service is 
the road to supermanhood. He who would be super- 
man, let him minister to all. 


Facts, Visions, and Tasks. 


BEING THE RECORD OF A YEAR’S WORK IN THE WESTERN 
CONFERENCE. 


R's ERNEST C. SMITH, secretary of the West- 


ern Unitarian Conference, delivered a vigorous, en- 

lightening, and quickening report of his work in the 
Conference at its annual meeting in the First Unitarian 
Church of Dayton, Ohio, on Tuesday, May 14. The 
Christian Register has printed from time to time, in the 
news letters of the churches of the Conference, many facts 
contained in this report. The following are the salient 
features of it which in general are published here for the 
first time. Ina later report of the Dayton meetings our 
readers will be informed of the important addresses and 
transactions. 


A comparison of the programme of this meeting with 
that of the meeting a year ago, says Mr. Smith, shows 
what a change has been wrought by a year’s participa- 
tion of our country in the world war. We were dealing 
then primarily with the world life in its aspect of idea. 
Now we are face to face with the world life as embodied 
in the will, which strives to achieve and create. Spiritual 
realities are seen in their concrete embodiments, in the 
immediate issues which divide the world, in the choices 
and committals which uplift the spirit and quicken high 
enthusiasms. 

The Western Unitarian Conference is a voluntary asso- 
ciation of the free churches in this district which hold 
certain purposes in common and which require an agency 
or clearing-house for the proper carrying out of their 
work. It pays the salary of a secretary who divides his 
time between duties of the office in Chicago and duties in 
the field. It also pays the salary of the clerk at Chicago 
Headquarters, and the rent and office expenses at this 
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centre. A distributing station is maintained for all pub- 
lications of the denomination, both the free and those 
which are sold. ‘The budget is about $4,600. 

Though the secretary has served the Conference but 
one month more than nine years, this is the tenth report 
he has presented. He is first a preacher of our common 
faith. During the past year he has delivered about one 
hundred sermons and public addresses and he has spoken 
in thirty churches in ten different States. He has been 
a speaker at conferences and installations, has preached 
at the Naval Training Station and at other places to dif- 
ferent groups of soldiers, and has made a few addresses 
as a four-minute man. ‘The audiences addressed have 
varied from twenty-five to three thousand. Doubtless 
the present world crisis has had its effect upon the mes- 
sage delivered. ‘There has been not less enthusiasm for 
spiritual freedom, but more interest in spiritual efficiency ; 
not less concern for ideals, but more concern for actual 
concrete service of ideals; not less of trust in the great 
life which sustains us, but more emphasis on the ener- 
gizing faith which sends us forth to strive and suffer in 
the service of the ideals which command our souls. ‘There 
has been a deeper consciousness that truth is to be found 

“Not in the ashes of the burnt-out mind, 
But beautiful, with danger’s sweetness round her, 
Where faith made whole with deed 


Breathes its awakening breath 
Into the lifeless creed.” 


The secretary is a counsellor of churches. In the past 
year there have been an unusually large number of resig- 
nations and changes among the ministers of the district. 
Fifteen ministers have left their charges,—nine have 
accepted calls within the district and six churches are 
now seeking pastors. He has also served as a recruiting 
agent for our ministry through his service upon the 
Fellowship Committee of the General Conference. At 
the meeting of the General Conference in Montreal a 
special committee of which he is a member was author- 
ized to draw up a course of reading to be required of all 
applicants for ministerial fellowship, whether coming 
from our theological schools or from other denominations. 
He has co-operated with the officers of the Iowa Asso- 
ciation in planning and carrying out preaching missions 
at Sioux City, Griswold, Des Moines, Iowa City, and 
Davenport, and with the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in arranging for a succession of preachers at Duluth, 
Minn., to cover a period of three months, with the hope 
of duplicating the significant success achieved at Omaha 
by this method. 

The secretary has also acted as publicity agent of our 
churches in this district. Until November, 1917, he 
acted as business manager of the Umitarian Advance. 
Since then he has contributed a monthly news letter from 
the churches of this district to the Christian Register. It 
seems desirable to get the maximum amount of service 
to our cause from the Christian Register and also to give 
to it the maximum of denominational support. Under 
these circumstances your secretary, with the concurrence 
of the board of directors, recommends that the churches 
composing this Conference give their utmost support to 
the Christian Register. 

The number of aided churches in this district has 
steadily diminished through the last five years. During 
the last year the only churches receiving aid from the 
treasury of the American Unitarian Association were 
those located in college towns. It is most gratifying to 
be able to report that the three churches which went 
onto the self-supporting list last year—Wichita, Kan., 
Youngstown and Dayton, Ohio—have all successfully 
carried the burden then assumed. ‘The holding of our 
annual meeting here in Dayton enables you to judge 
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adequately of the degree of success achieved by this 
vigorous church under its present leadership. 

This has been an unusually trying year for universities 
and for all churches located in university towns. ‘The 
chief appeal of our churches at these points has been and 
must necessarily be to the university constituency, which 
has been greatly reduced by the enlistment of both 
students and members of the faculty. 

At Ann Arbor the attendance at the university has 
been reduced almost fifty per cent., but the church 
attendance has shown little if any change. ‘The increase 
in interest and activity of the Sunday-school mentioned 
in last year’s report has been maintained through the 
year. Rev. Robert S. Loring, after six years of service, 
has resigned. He is now devoting much of his time to the 
Ministerial Pension.Fund. Evanston appears for the first 
time in our list of aided churches. This does not mean that 
the church is doing less than in the past, for it has for the 
first time in its history undertaken to support a resident 
minister. Rev. Arthur T’. Brown, a recent graduate of the 
Meadville School, took charge on October 1. It is too soon 
to estimate the results of this larger venture on the part 
of the church, but not too soon to bear witness to the 
ability and devotion of Mr. Brown. At Urbana, Rev. 
Albert R. Vail has resigned after a successful pastorate 
of eleven years. Since the church has had only the one 
leader since its foundation, a serious problem is thus 
created. While the church at Madison, Wis., is not an 
aided church, it is a college-town church and so of special 
interest to us. It has been without a pastor since the 
resignation of Mr. Gilmore last July to become secretary 
of the Middle States Conference. All departments of 
‘the church life have been maintained, and the search 
for a new leader has been earnestly prosecuted. Recently 
the church secured Prof. George B. Foster of Chicago 
University as stated supply for a period of six weeks. 

The war has brought overwhelming evidence of the 
value of our Norwegian mission under the leadership of 
Rev. Amandus Norman, who has proved himself states- 
man as well as minister. No district has shown a larger 
and finer loyalty than that surrounding our mission at 
Hanska. Not only from the church membership but from 
the district the percentage of men in service of the United 
States is unusually high. During the past year a large 
part of Mr. Norman’s work has been in the public service. 
Our Finnish mission at Virginia, Minn., shows con- 
siderable gains for the year. ‘There is increased mem- 
bership in the church and Sunday-school and increased 
financial support. A larger part of the work in the past 
year has fallen upon Mrs. Lappala, who was ordained a 
year ago last summer. ‘The work at Cook-Angora, an 
outlying farming district, has grown, and the erection 
of the building at a convenient crossroads is under con- 
sideration. 

Unity Church at St. Louis dedicated its beautiful new 
home on Oct. 7, 1917. At Omaha, Neb., the basement 
of the new church building has been occupied since 
December, but the completion and dedication of the 
building is still in the future. ‘The achievement of this 
church under the leadership of Rev. Robert F. Leavens 
is most remarkable. 

All churches have faced a hard winter. A few are 
weaker than they were a year ago, but the majority are 
stronger, both materially and spiritually. Only twenty- 
six report on gains and losses of members. ‘These show 
a gain of 440 members. and a loss of 122,—a net gain 
of 318. ‘The church as an institution is being severely 
tested. As a mere personal luxury it cannot justify its 
existence. It must prove itself not merely a haven: of 
refuge from the world, but a quickening power in the 
world. ‘This is more evident in the case of free and 
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forward-looking churches than in the case of those which 
are supported by tradition and momentum from the past. 

In this Conference there is far greater unity in both 
vision and emphasis than there was a year ago. ‘This 
is due partly to the deepening of familiar faiths and 
partly to the recognition that some elements of faith are 
more important than we had realized. First, the tre- 
mendous significance of sacrifice as an element of religious 
faith has come to some among us as a new revelation of a 
world truth. Second, we see the need for a greater 
militancy in both life and religion. We are called, not 
to watch God work out his plans, but to be his agents in 
establishing justice upon earth. Third, we are coming 
to see that the issue of the great world struggle is identical 
with that of our Civil War. Lincoln declared that the 
Nation could not long endure half slave and half free. 
To-day, may we not with equal truth say, “The world 
cannot long endure half democratic and half autocratic’’? 
Fourth, this aim in the political life of the world is 
parallel to the aim of our religious organization. On 
the one side it is for spiritual liberty, on the other for the 
spiritual unity which is not abstract and undifferentiated, 
but concrete and vital, taking up into itself all the 
diversities into which freedom leads. Fifth, there is a 
further insight that the present conflict looks forward 
to a social and industrial democracy, the foundations for 
which are being laid in this present time; and that relig- 
lous democracy is essential to the achievement of all 
ideal aspects of political and industrial democracy. 

Did ever a greater opportunity and a more inspiring 
task confront our Conference, our church, and all the 
religious forces of the world? Of these we are but one, 
but with our history and with our vision, the challenge 
should come to us with peculiar power. May we find 
herein the way to larger service and to fuller life. 


The Religion in Common. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS AT THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE, DAyTON, OHIO, May 14. 


PROF. MORGAN BROOKS, 
of the University of Illinois. 


never before with such vital problems. ‘To-day 

every effort is objective. Self we do not con- 
sider, except.as related to ability to aid our government 
directly or indirectly. Selfish motives have been so 
completely driven from our thoughts that occasional 
evidences of it call down strenuous criticism. Never in 
the world’s history has the power of conscience. been 
recognized as it is to-day. As individuals we have been 
taught to listen to the dictates of our consciences, but 
when has a nation been called to arms for conscience’ 
sake alone? The power for good in such co-operation 
as our free country has exhibited is only beginning to 
be appreciated: 

Underlying all is the tremendous religious awakening,’ 
based upon the broadest of human sympathies, unity of 
purpose, and trust in our fellow-men. ‘This we see and 
feel, and the purpose of our gathering is how best to 
further it. We hear that the war has advanced the 
science of surgery one hundred years. Shall not the 
same be said of religion? 

With this awakening we find a lessening of denomina- 
tional differences. No longer are the old sharp tine 
of differentiation magnified, ‘rather are the fundamentals 
shared. in common emphasized. Intolerance has nearly 
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vanished. When a Jew presses the crucifix to the lips 
of a dying Roman Catholic, when the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Knights of Columbus 
work hand in hand, we see mankind sweeping fast toward 
universal brotherhood. Local churches are not only 
uniting in Red Cross and welfare work, but they often 
hold union services, especially vesper services, where 
sectarianism is forgotten in the search for fundamental 
truth. . 

Independence of thought has been developed by war 
conditions. Unitarians have preached this for a cen- 
tury. Even those who for selfish reasons have advo- 
cated the acceptance of authority have been forced to 
yield to pressure, and base the authority upon reason. 
What an opportunity for Unitarianism! Already recog- 
nized as leaders in morality and truth, we must seize the 
opportunity. Indeed we are gathered here to-day with 
this express object in view. 

Our ideals must be pushed farther ahead. Such 
mottoes as ‘‘Honesty is the best policy’”’ are quite out- 
grown. Even the cherry-tree story has lost its force. 
A lie is recognized, even by the student, as sufficient 
cause for expulsion from college. One striking illustra- 
tion of the progress of truthfulness is seen in the fact 
that commercial advertising has become reliable. ‘To 
be sure this is due to legislation, but a generation ago 
such legislation could not have been passed. Condi- 
tions surely have improved. 

In food conservation we are asked to use only essen- 
tials, and the willingness shown by the masses to ac- 
quiesce is a truly wonderful manifestation of co-opera- 
tion. The result is apparently. as satisfactory as drastic 
regulation, elsewhere practised, and the friction engen- 
dered negligible. Essentials are what count in religion, 
and the essentials may seem much less in number after 
the war than before, just as they have proved in practical 
life. 

The influence of character is greatly strengthened, 
that of money diminished. 
which causes his requests to be obeyed as if laws. It is 
character which is giving our troops prestige to-day in 
France. It is character which has impressed us so 
tremendously in our thought of the French people. We 
hear a courageous demand from our men and women 
for the truth about our progress, no matter how disap- 
pointing; the truth about our soldiers, no matter how 
distressing; the truth about our enemies, our resources, 
our obligations. Knowing the truth, decision is rela- 
tively easy. When all know the same truth, co-opera- 
tion is assured. ‘This insistent demand for truth and 
our intense personal experiences are uniting us all. Petty 
differences are forgotten. But the habit of centuries is 
strong. Will this almost achieved simplification of faith 
remain unencumbered with non-essentials? _ 

Possibly in religion as in morals it is unwise to set our 
expectations beyond present human possibility, but 
with the rapid progress now being made, ideals may be 
pushed ahead. A striking effort toward unity has re- 
cently been made by a prominent lay member of a New 
York Evangelical church, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
in his booklet, ‘The Christian Church, What of its 
Future?” He pleads for the uniting of all Christian 
denominations on the sole basis of the essentials of 
spiritual life in a church which he suggests shall be 
His sugges- 
tion of co-operation is undoubtedly indicative of a grow- 
ing feeling among advanced thinkers of all denomina- 
tions. Unitarians should welcome such co-operation. 
This Conference and our programme indicate that our 
leaders in religious thought have something to propose 


-which will hasten the realization of such ideals. 
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for freedom and Humanity. 
The Lost Leader. 
"| Tea one of the twelve, who was called Judas 


Iscariot, went unto the chief priests, and said, 

4 What are you willing to give me, and I will deliver 
him unto you! And they weighed unto him thirty 
pieces of silver. And from that time he sought oppor- 
tunity to deliver him unto them... . 

And while he yet spake, lo, Judas, one of the twelve, 
came, and with him a great multitude with swords and 
staves, from the chief priests and the elders of the people. 
Now he that betrayed him gave them a sign, saying, 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that is he; take him. And 
straightway he came to Jesus, and ‘said, Hail, master; 
and kissed him... . 

Then Judas, who betrayed him, when he saw that he 
was condemned, repented himself, and brought back the 
thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests and elders, saying, 
I have sinned in that I betrayed blood. But they said, 
What is that tous? See thou tothat. And he cast down 
the pieces of silver in the sanctuary, and departed; and 
he went away and hanged himself—From Matthew xxvi, 
XLVI. 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat— 

Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote; 

They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allowed: 

How all our copper had gone for his service! 
Rags—were they purple, his heart had been proud! 
We that had loved him so, followed him, honored him, 

Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 

Made him our pattern to live and to die! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Shelley, were with us,—they watch from their graves! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 

—He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 


We shall march prospering,—not thro’ his presence; 
Songs may inspirit us,—not from his lyre; 
Deeds will be done,—while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire: 
Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 
One more devils’-triumph and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God! 
—Robert Browning. 


If ye have bitter jealousy and faction.in your heart, 
glory not, and lie not against the truth. This wisdom is 
not a wisdom that cometh down from above, but is earthly, 
sensual, devilish. For where jealousy and faction are, 
there is confusion and every vile deed. But the wisdom 
that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
variance, without hypocrisy.—/ames 111. 14-17. 


PRAYER. 

Eternal Judge of the world, Thou whose righteousness 
is from everlasting to everlasting, we kneel in the presence 
of Thy majesty and Thy law. Help us to realize that 
before Thy great white throne Thou art judging the hearts 
of men. Make Thy will to be known upon earth and 
reveal Thy righteous judgments unto all men. Help 
men to see the eternal contrast between fidelity and 
infidelity, between truth and falsehood, between loyalty 
and treachery. The sacred cause of humanity is in- 
finitely precious in Thy sight. All men shall be judged 
by their service unto mankind. Grant that the hearts 
of all true men renew their loyalty unto Thee. Amen. 
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After Seeing Young Soldiers. 


I have no Heaven for myself. My heart is Heaven here. 
To unfold, to fade—it is enough, earth and a dream so 
dear. 


But I craved Heaven for them, for them! Let there be 


Paradise! 
They go to die ere they have lived, their youth within 


their eyes. 


They go to die for the bond, the word, that the dream of 
dreams may grow. 
It is their will. They say farewell, knowing where they 


go. 


Though they have Heaven as they die, knowing they die 
so well, 
Knowing the dream is dear enough, as all who live will tell. 


Knowing this, death is life, yet youth is in their eyes! 
O let them wake, laugh, and unfold! For them, green 
Paradise! 
—Grace Fallow Norton, in the Atlantic. 


King Alcohol’s Dove of Peace. 


LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE. 


“Our Year Book for 1917,”’ says Mr. Hugh 
Fox, secretary of the United States Brewers’ 
Association, ‘‘should have timely value for 
all persons who are, interested in a con- 
structive temperance programme.” ‘Thus 
on the white wings of his Year Book, King 
Alcohol sends his greeting and prayer for 
true temperance into the Prohibition trenches. 

Commenting on this cool confidence of 
the brewers, the Nation remarks: ‘‘It is as 
if one looked out from his ivory tower at the 
advancing enemy, and then moved his chair 
away from the window and gave himself up 
to contemplation of more agreeable things.” 
The Prohibition battle is raging. ‘The 
tower is in siege. The King will drown his 
woe—and meantime, as von Hindenburg 
would advise, seek to divide the enemy. 
Where is a Lenine or Trotzky to lead the 
Prohibition Bolsheviki? 

But within the ivory tower those who will 
not admit defeat let slip an inadvertent word 
now and then which betrays an anxious 
mind. 

We are warned that if prohibition does 
come it will be the source of constant political 
wrangling in the States. ‘Hither that or a 
calm acceptance of flagrant violations with 
all their concomitant evils of corruption and 
spreading alcoholism” (p. 11). Modesty 
forbids them to refer to their own record, as, 
for example, when in 1915 the United States 
Brewers’ Association and others were fined 
neatly $300,000 under the charge that they 
had raised and spent a fund exceeding 
$1,000,000 to influence the election of a 
United States Senator and twenty-six mem- 
bers of the Lower House. 

Here is the propaganda designed for the 
Prohibition Bolsheviki:— 

(1) Personal liberty. Prohibition is a 
sumptuary law curbing human freedom. 

(2) States’ rights. “‘Most ominous of 
all, however, is the travesty upon our prin- 
ciples of democratic rule, of State sov- 
ereignty’’ (p. 14). ‘This danger is multi- 
plied by the possibility of adding innumerable 
amendments to the Federal Constitution.” 
“Obviously there is no assignable limit to 
the sange which coercion of this kind may 
take.’’ 
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(3) The -benefits of moderate drinking. 
Dr. Jacobi, Court Physician for the Brewers, 
says, “‘Alcohol... makes your waning pulse 
return, your fainting attacks pass by, and 
your fatigued or exhausted muscles recover” 
(p. 31). 

Now, fellow Prohibition Bolsheviki, you 
must accept these arguments as just stated, 
and for your own peace of mind do not be 
misled by what you may read to the contrary 
on other pages of this same Year Book. 
Do not, for example, when discussing per- 
sonal liberty, turn to the address of Gustave 
Pabst, president of the Brewers’ Association, 
where he remarks: “It should be clearly 
understood that no law has been passed in 
any State of the Union which prohibits the 
use of alcoholic beverages by the individual. 
Prohibition leaders themselves admit this’’ 
(p. 167). 

Then as to temperance. What is ‘‘true 
temperance’? On page 23 it is defined 
thus: ‘‘Any pleasure or indulgence which 
does not harm others, and does not interfere 
with a wise plan of life, is reasonable and 
therefore permissible.”?’ On page 21 the court 
decisions of various States are quoted to the 
effect that ‘‘a beverage containing alcohol 
is an intoxicant, regardless of whether the 
amount of alcohol is or is not of itself in- 
toxicating.”” ‘To this should be added the 
further court decisions that alcoholic bey- 
erages cannot be taken in any degree without 
injury, and therefore the only true tem- 
perance is total abstinence. 

The Year Book also favors us with an 
account of the aviation test: “If any one 
doubts that a small amount of alcohol can 
dull the brain, let him try the military 
aviation test (standing on one foot, with 
eyes closed), first when his head is perfectly 
clear, and then after he has taken a single 
cocktail, or even a single glass of beer. ‘The 
difference in balancing power will be notice- 
able” (p. 23). In spite of this the use of 
alcohol is subtly defended on the ground 
that it is better to be happy, assuming that 
alcohol brings happiness, than to live long. 
The drinker ‘‘ may, in fact, die slightly earlier 
than the teetotaler, but he lives infinitely 
longer.’”’ Where? 

The jewel of the whole book is on page 
74: “The ideal is not a safe life, but a full 
life.”” 

The whole argument resolves to the fol- 
lowing :— 

(1) Alcohol as a beverage is injurious. 

(2) Total abstinence is the only true 
temperance. 

(3) The privilege or license of self-injury 
is nowhere listed as an inalienable right. 

(4) The proposed Federal Prohibition 
Amendment makes no reference to personal 
use, but bars only the manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of that which is harmful. 

(5) The criminal record of the United 
States Brewers’ Association and others shows 
that no State, much less the Nation, can be 
safe from the liquor menace so long as it is 
permitted to exist within our national 
boundary. A Federal law is necessary to 
abate a national menace. 

(6) Prohibition does not interfere with 
personal liberty, but restricts a business 
which is injurious to society at large. 

The personal liberty and States’ rights 
arguments have little weight outside the 
ivory tower, because the average person 
desires to be protected, and understands 
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/ 
thoroughly that neither his liberty nor the 
sovereignty of his State is endangered by the 
proposed amendment. ‘he dove of peace 
on silver wing returns not to the tower. 


Literature. 


A Programme of Religious Education. 


FLORENCE BUCK. 


The work of Prof. Athearn in religious 
education is well known. His books have 
been found exceedingly useful by the workers 
in our schools, and those who live near 
enough to attend his classes for the training 
of Sunday-school workers in Malden under- 
stand the value of his methods. A new 
book from his pen is certain to attract wide 
attention. 

There is brought together in this volume* 
a large amount of material which is not 
easily available to the average student of 
the subject. The book attempts the con- 
struction of a programme of religious educa- 
tion for the American people, and the rela- 
tion of religious training to American democ- 
racy is first presented. One chapter deals 
with the attempts which have been made 
to correlate church schools and public schools 
in the work of religious education. The 
teaching of religion in puplic and parochial 
schools is carefully surveyed. Various 
methods of co-operating in this work with 
the public schools, ‘by vacation schools, by 
giving academic credit in colleges and high 
schools for religious instruction given by 
churches, and by such well-known attempts 
at establishing week-day religious schools 
as that at Gary, Ind., are presented. Last, 
and in great detail, the Malden plan is de- 
scribed, the entire third chapter being given 
to this community system of religious traia- 
ing. 

Any one who works at the .problem of 
providing adequate religious instruction for 
the rising generation is conscious how many 
organizations there are in this field of work, 
both official and non-official. Dr. Athearn 
has analyzed the most prominent of these. 
He has bravely pointed out their defects, 
while recognizing the need which called 
them into being and the result each has 
achieved. The work of some of these organ- 
izations is finished, and they should either 
turn to new tasks or be abandoned. ‘There 
is nothing accomplished by continuing an 
organization after the need for it has passed, 
or when it clings to methods and ideas 
which are proved to be bad, or when an 
official organization is doing the same work 
on a larger scale. With this frank recogni- 
tion of the waste and harm that comes from 
needless duplication most readers will con- 
cur, and will accept the five principles of 
unification which the fourth chapter of the 
book offers. Perhaps fewer readers will 
care for the discussion of the work of re- 
ligious education in the colleges and graduate 
schools, but it is an essential part of the 
treatment of the subject, and here, as else- 
where, much information is assembled which 
could not be easily secured elsewhere. y 

Certain features of the make-up of the 
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book commend themselves to the busy | 


student. The analysis of each chapter at 
the beginning makes its contents more 
readily accessible. The practice of intro- 
ducing the titles of reference books immedi- 
ately after the paragraph to which they 
relate, instead of at the end of the chapter 
or the volume, makes the book a working 
tool which teachers and students will appre- 
ciate. The reader will need to discriminate 
carefully in the books and articles men- 
tioned, since the author’s aim is obviously 
to make the lists complete rather than 
selective. 

The practice occasionally employed of 
throwing certain summaries and plans into 
graphic charts has both merits and defects. 
Sometimes it clears a subject, sometimes it 
adds’ confusion. The “Educational Arch” 
used. with Chapter I. has its two columns 
well correlated, but its keystone, the part 
of an arch which unifies it, seems singularly 
unfit for its purpose when labelled ‘The 
Separation of Church and State.”” A glance 
at the column which presents the same 
careful and thorough organization for re- 
ligious as for secular education raises at 
once the question, How will it be possible 
to secure support from the churches for 
religious education which shall be at all 
commensurate with that state support 
which maintains the structure of secular 
education? One is purely voluntary; the 
other is compulsory. One is much divided 
by differences of opinion and aims; the 
other is carefully organized and under na- 
tional supervision. The author has done 
a real service in putting before us the ideal 
for which we should work; but his sugges- 
tion must remain incomplete until some 
method is found which shall give to religious 
education the importance in the public 
mind that education in our public schools 
assumes, and secure for it an adequate 
maintenance. As a help toward a thorough 
conception of the task before us there is 
nothing more valuable than Mr. Athearn’s 
book, : 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS ON THE PACIFIC 
Stork. Boston: ‘The Pilgrim Press. $2 
net.—The University of California has just 
celebrated the semi-centenary of its charter 
and its succession to an earlier College of 
California which, after having been founded 
in 1860 by the Congregationalists, was in 
1868 transferred by them to the State. In 
the year before this transfer was made the 
Congregationalists, after having vainly sought 
the co-operation of other denominations in 
such an enterprise, founded a second institu- 
tion, one for the training of ministers. This 
institution, thus anticipating the University, 
celebrated its semi-centenary at Berkeley 
last year, and took occasion at that time to 
change its name from Pacific Theological 
Seminary to Pacific School of Religion. 
Several years previously it had cast aside its 
formal affiliations with its parent church and 
signified its willingness to serve as a nucleus 
for a union of all orthodox seminaries of the 
vicinity. ‘The present volume is made up of 
papers and addresses at the celebration of 
this semi-centennial anniversary. They are 
such as are usual on such an occasion: some 
of a popular character, some giving an his- 
torical survey of the general progress of 
religious thought and life on the Pacific 
Slope, some relating to the particular history 
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and ideals of the institution concerned, and 
some devoted to the forward look. ‘The 
addresses are broad in spirit, thoughtful in 
character, and wholesome in tone, and they 
embody a valuable record of religious effort 
on the western border of the continent. The 
record has many inspiring passages, which fill 
one with hope and courage for the next fifty 
years. During this half-century the Con- 
gregational churches on the Pacific Slope 
have multiplied from fewer than twoscore to 
more than five hundred. In this record the 
Pacific Seminary has played no mean part. 
Beginning with a scanty faculty, meagre 
resources, and necessarily low standards of 
scholarship, it has grown until at the end of 
its first half-century it claims well over a 
hundred and fifty alumni, a relatively ade- 
quate endowment, a fully manned faculty 
and standards comparable to those of Eastern 
institutions. 


our own churches and our own school for the 
ministry at Berkeley may hope to record at 
some future semi-centenary ? EB. M. W. 


Tue Morar AIMS OF THE WarR.—The 
League to Enforce Peace, the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the 
Churches, and certain kindred organizations 
have united to form the National Committee 
on the Churches and the Moral Aims of the 
War, of which Hamilton Holt is serving as 
chairman. The work of this Committee 
is to spread through the churches and the 
Christian people of America a clear under- 
standing of the moral issues involved in the 
conflict. To this end they are issuing a 


'series of admirable pamphlets, which ought 


to have the widest possible publicity. No 
one, after reading them, can have the slightest 
doubt of America’s clear-cut ethical purpose 


in joining in the struggle, or can fail to} 


realize the genuine passion for human right- 
‘eousness and well-being that dominates 
President Wilson and the sponsors for such 
constructive plans as that of the League to 
Enforce Peace. The great words of the 
President and other Allied leaders, the pro- 
gramme and ideals of the League, represent- 
ative addresses on the Church, its duties and 
attitude in this time of war, and similar 
material are here reprinted. The churches 
can serve themselves and humanity by 
bringing to all their members these illumi- 
nating pamphlets, which are to be had from 
the Committee, at 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


THE SAILORS’ MaGazINE AND SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND for the years 1916 and 1917 (Volumes 
88 and 89). Published by the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society, 76 Wall Street, 
New York. $1 per year.—This little sixteen- 
page monthly, George S. Webster, editor, 
is the organ of a society ninety years old 
which numbers among its honorary vice- 
presidents some of the most distinguished men 
of the nation. The reader gets an idea of 
what many excellent people are doing for the 
sailors in the port of New York, and finds 
numerous stories of adventure and heroic 
deeds. Among the contributors or writers 
drawn upon are Dr. W. T. Grenfell and Henry 
Van Dyke. There is a sermon to seamen 
by Maltbie D. Babcock and one by Rev. 
J. H. Jowett. Each number contains a 
children’s page. ‘Those who have an evening 
story-hour with their children will find a 


‘a quite picturesque figure. 


May we not see in this record |} 
of progress an encouraging forecast of what || 
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‘good deal of material here suitable for their 
‘purpose. ; 


THE Country AIR. 
New York: 


Bye hy? P:sjJacks: 
Henry Holt and Company. 


-1917.—Mr. Jacks’s stories are always interest- 


ing, and these are to be especially com- 
mended to those who like to taste the flavor 
of English country life. The English farmer 
is here painted from life with a sympathetic 
but faithful hand, and he makes on the whole 
His character is 
the key to much that has happened in Eng- 
land in these later years. Probably also it 
needs to be much reckoned with when future 
‘changes are in prospect. Mr. Jacks’s study 
‘of him has real value as a description of one 
of the prime factors of English national 
life. 


Literary Note. 
In the current number of the Hibbert 
Journal there is an article entitled ‘‘The 
Doctrine of a Finite God in War-time 
Thought,” by Rev. Dr. R. H. Dotterer, 
which is an analysis of Rev. KE. H. Reeman’s 
““Do We Need a New Idea of God?”’ and the 
various theological utterances of H. G. Wells. 


What one free pulpit is saying about the World War. 
/ THE VITAL ISSUES OF THE WAR 
: By Rev. RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 
Seven sermons: I. Germany’s Will to World Power; II. The 
Gospel of Militarism; III. The Gospel of Pacifism; IV. The 
War and the Social Revolution; V. The Influence of Sea 
Power in the War; VI. Making the World Safe for Democ- 
racy; VII. America’s Leadership in the World of Tomorrow. 
| The series, by mail, 50c.; in cash or stamps. Address: 
First Unitarian Church, 642 West Ferry St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


RISING JAPAN 


Is there a Japanese Menace? 


By J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


Billings Lecturer (1913-14) to Japan, China, 
and India. With a Foreword by Lindsay 
Russell, President of the Japan Society. 


| G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
/ Pp. 220. ' $1.25. 

Says the New York World: “Dr. Sunder- 
land’s terse monograph, compacted with 
facts, figures and convincing citations, dis- 
cusses with masterly authority every essential 
phase of the so-called Japanese problem. 
[It is a singularly straightforward and con- 
vincing volume,—convincing we should hope 
even to those whose minds have been poisoned 
by German lies.” Says the New York Sun: 
‘The book is crowded with facts, well 
authenticated and presented in a most 
attractive style. Dr. Sunderland has done a 
great service to both Japan and America.” 
Says Dr. Samuel A. Eliot: ‘‘I regard this 
timely book of Dr. Sunderland as an ad- 
mirable and necessary contribution to inter- 
national understanding and good will.” 
Says Dr. Charles W. Wendte: ‘‘The book’s 
cogent putting of the case in behalf of justice, , 
treason and brotherhood, is most impressive, 
and cannot fail to aid effectively the sane 
and righteous settlement of this burning 
question of our international relations.’ 
Says Dr. Sidney L. Gulick (who is regarded 
as our highest American authority on Japan): 
‘‘Hundreds of thousands of Americans ought 
to read this timely and important book.” 


Order from the UNITARIAN Book Room, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, or any bookstore. 


\ Please patronize our advertisers. 
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Che Dome. 
“Died of Wounds.” 


Hush! Yes, I know. 
He was young, and strong, and fair i’ the face, 
And you loved him so. 


Hush! Yes, ’tis true 
He died, that life may grow i’ the race; 
Let it comfort you. 


Hush! Yes, he hears, 
For the veil is thin, and desire is fain; 
Let it dry your tears. 


He is in Light. 
All the dark and thirst and fiery pain 
Are gone—with the night. 
—The Christian Commonwealth. 


Winged Soldiers. 


ROSE BROOKS. 


If any one asked you what kind of soldiers 
had wings, you would say aviators, wouldn’t 
you? Probably you have seen a good many 
aviators in their jaunty uniforms, and per- 
. haps you have even seen an airship with its 
great wings, and have heard its steady 
whir-whir as it sailed high over buildings 
and trees. But do you know there are many 
other kinds of soldiers with wings? Some 
are large and some are small; some wear 
red uniforms, some wear blue, some brown, 
some black, and some yellow, and yet they 
belong, one and all, to one big helpful army. 

Probably father is planning to raise a 
vegetable garden in the back yard this 
summer, isn’t he? Of course you will have 
one, too, and mother perhaps will have a 
small flower garden, because summer doesn’t 
amount to much without a few flowers, 
though in these times most of the land must 
raise as much food as possible, so mother will 
probably give up most of her flower beds to 
you and father. If it were just a matter of 
planting the seeds and pulling up the weeds 
and keeping all the little vegetable-food 
plants watered,—well, that would be some 
work, of course; but any one who has ever 
had a garden knows that all summer long 
that garden is a battlefield. It isn’t as if 
just you and father and mother wanted that 
garden,—not at all. Thousands of little 
chewing bugs want that garden, too, want to 
grow fat on it, and eat it up as fast as it grows, 
and, being bugs, they can’t, of course, see why 
it wasn’t all planted for their comfort. 
They are the invading enemy, and you'll 
have to fight them, one and all, if you want all 
those nice vegetables for yourselves. 

Just here is where the winged soldiers 
stand réady to help you, and the winged 
soldiers, as you have already guessed, are 
the birds. Think hard a minute and tell me 
if you can think of any better soldier any- 
where than a busy bird. If we can all be as 
good and as busy soldiers as the birds are, 
these next few months, I think a great deal 
of food will have been grown. I am sure 
every boy and girl must know by this time 
that we mustn’t waste a single scrap of 
food, and that we must all be as busy as 
bees, these next months when things grow, 
to raise just as many things to eat as is 
possible. Isn’t everybody raking and digging 
in every back yard and side yard and even 
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front yard, these spring days? Of course 
you have your rake and shovel and are help- 
ing with the rest,—we’re all helping together; 
and when everybody helps, just think what 
gets done! 

There are a good many States and cities 
and towns and farms in this big country of 
ours, and in each and every place you can 
think of, everybody is getting ready to raise 
food; and wherever any one is digging up 
the ground, be it for a little boy’s garden 
or a big man’s farm, there the winged army 
of birds are all ready to help. Maybe you 
didn’t know it, but a bird’s eye is made so 
that it makes things look much larger than 
does my eye or your eye, and when a bird is 
flying high in the air his sharp eye can see 
caterpillars and beetles and all kinds of’ bugs 
that you and I couldn’t see at all were we 
even a little way up in the air. Many @ 
winged soldier has swooped down from a 
pleasant flight in air, to gobble beetle, bug, 
or caterpillar. No matter how early you 
wake on lovely spring and summer mornings, 
don’t you hear the joyous songs of birds the 
first minute you open your eyes? And you 
may know that those busy singing winged 
soldiers have already eaten lots of your 
garden’s enemies, long before you are up,— 
and so haven’t they really helped our real 
soldiers? Have you ever heard that our real 
soldiers sing as they go into battle for you and 
for me? Whenever I hear the birds singing 
in the early dawn, I like to think our soldiers 
have a singing army of winged soldiers here 
at home to fight for them. 

You all want to raise vegetables, you all 
want to do everything you can for our real 
soldiers. Don’t forget you can do little 
things for these other real soldiers, too. All 
soldier-birds love to bathe, and any kind of 
a bird-bath in your garden will make them 
happy and will make them want to stay and 
help in your garden. And many birds love 
to have little houses provided for them,— 
little roofs so the rain will not beat in on the 
bird babies. You don’t have to be a car- 
penter to build bird-houses. 
or even little pieces of tar paper bent into 
box shape and nailed to the branches of 
sheltering trees find great favor with the birds 
and keep them near you, and make them 
comfortable and happy. Nail up as many as 
you can; have a real soldier-bird barracks 
in the trees of your back yard this summer. 
These pretty, joyous winged soldiers are all 
ready to give you their help. Do all you 
can for them, and remember that it is greatly 
on their aid that the success of your garden 
depends. Don’t you think we all ought to 
think more about the birds, always after this, 
and love them more and protect them more 
and do every single thing we possibly can for 
their comfort? Because in this great war 
they, too, are our real allies. 


About Francis Scott Key and “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


There are some stories that cannot be re- 
peated too often: this is one of them.. 

Long ago, in referring to our national song, 
“The Star-Spangled Banner’’ was appro- 
priately called ‘‘the most precious relic 
of the War of 1812.” 


Little boxes |, 
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The flag itself may be seen by all who 
visit Washington, D.C., as it is now pre- 
served in a huge glass case in the old National 
Museum. The flag was made in Baltimore 
by Mrs. Mary Pickersgill and her daughter 
Mrs. Caroline Purdy. Mrs. Pickersgill was 
chosen for the honor of making this flag 
because she was famed for patriotism. ‘The 
daughter must have enjoyed her share in 
this loving labor, because she knew that 
Gen. Washington gave directions to her 
grandmother, who was Rebecca Young, for 
the making of the first flag of the American 
Revolution. 

Mrs, Purdy said in a letter written many 
years ago, when she was an old lady, that 
she remembered that her mother often 
worked until midnight in order to finish the 
flag in the promised time. And we have 
Mrs. Purdy’s word for the fact that this 
huge banner originally contained four hun- 
dred yards of bunting; also, that Col. 
Armstead, in command of Fort McHenry, 
insisted that only the maker of the flag 
should mend it. 

As all Americans doubtless know, the new 
flag was flung to the breezes during the 
bombardment of Fort McHenry, in honor 
of the birth of Col. Armstead’s daughter, 
who was born in the fort soon after the 
bombardment. 

We have Col. Armstead to thank for the 
preservation of the treasure. He kept it 
in his family, leaving it when he died to the 
daughter who was born beneath its pro- 
tection; and she, in turn, bequeathed it to 
her son. 

At this time, the flag is said to measure 
thirty-two by twenty-nine feet, but it is 
believed to have been originally forty feet 
long before it was shot away and otherwise 
damaged. ‘The reason it is so wide is because 
it has fifteen stripes instead of thirteen, and 
it had fifteen stars with much space between. 
The “broad stripes’ of the song were 
literally broad, as they measured two feet 
in width. 

When Francis Scott Key wrote ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner” he was living in 
Georgetown in the District of Columbia, 
and was a lawyer by profession; and he was 
thirty-five years old when he went out to 
the British fleet under a flag of truce to ask 
for the release of a civilian friend who had 
been taken prisoner. ‘The friend’s name was 
Dr. Beanes, a physician of Marlborough. 
The British treated Mr. Key, and his friend 
Mr. Skinner who accompanied him, with 
courtesy, and allowed Dr. Beanes to share 
their company; but the Americans were 
prevented from landing lest they should tell 
of the intended attack upon Baltimore. 

The three men were placed on board their 
own vessel, and, although they were exposed. 
to the fire from friends on shore, they were 
glad to be where they could see the flag of 
Fort McHenry, which defended Baltimore. 

It was when the noise of the bombardment 
ceased that the loyal Americans with the 
enemy’s fleet were filled with anxiety lest 
Fort McHenry had surrendered. When 
the new flag, “still there,” greeted their 
vision at dawn, Francis Scott Key wrote our - 
song; that is, he jotted down notes on the 
back of a letter he found in his pocket, from 
which he made a complete copy of the song 
that night in Baltimore. 

Next morning Mr. Key took his poem to | | 
the husband of his wife’s sister, Judge | 


‘ 
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‘Nicholson, for his opinion. No wonder the 
judge instantly sent it to a printer, whose 
name was Benjamin Edes, with instructions 
to print copies in the form of hand-bills, for 
general distribution. They tell us that 
scarcely an hour had passed after the poem 
left the hands of the printer, before the song 
was welcomed all over Baltimore, with the 
title of ““Bombardment of Fort McHenry.” 

A few days later the new national song was 
published in the Baltimore American under 
another name, “‘ Defence of Fort McHenry,” 
with the suggestion that it be sung to the 
tune of “‘Anacreon in Heaven.” 

John Stafford Smith is the name of the 
man who wrote this music, some time between 
1770 and 1775. He composed the music to 
fit the words of a jolly club song. 

In 1814 all men in our land were soldiers, 
and it was an actor, who was also a soldier, 
who first fitted the word of ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner” to the old English song. 
His name was Ferdinand Durang. It is 
said that he looked through a book of music 
written for the flute, and whistled his way 
through it, by snatches, until, when he tried 
“ Anacreon in Heaven,’’ he exclaimed, “‘ Boys, 
I have hit it!”” Surely he spoke the truth. 

Authorities agree that Ferdinand Durang 
was the first who ever sang ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and that he and his 
brothers sang it for the first time upon the 
stage at Holiday Street Theatre in Balti- 
more, where it was received with enthusiasm. 

Surely our country has reason to be glad 
that Francis Scott’ Key went, without 
thought of personal danger, to the rescue 
of a friend. 


Sam Johnson. 


I was a new man at the Hash Knife ranch, 
and knew I would receive the usual amount 
of hazing, which was but a way of testing or 
trying out all newcomers. 

I was told to “flip a rope on ‘Sam John- 
son,’” the same being a sorry-looking steed 
belonging to the long-eared family. I looked 
at him—a strange animal between a mule and 
a donkey in appearance. This was the acid 
that tried out every man’s mettle that came 
to the ranch. 

His sides were scarred and cut by many 
spurs, the wounds scarcely healing till. they 
were ripped open again. His life had been 
one continual round of torment. As I walked 
toward him I could almost imagine I got his 
thought, as he dropped his ears along his 
grizzled neck: “Another one of them human 
things to slash and beat me.”’ 

_ Sam Johnson was a bad one, but treatment 
had made him so. ‘Then and there I made 
up my mind to conquer by a method foreign 
to what he had heretofore received. I 
would surprise not only Sam Johnson, but 
the grinning riders who had passed the test. 

With a deft toss I snared the hapless 
beast. No sooner had the rope caught him 
than he plunged away; I dropped the riata. 
When he found I was in no hurry to crowd 
him he stopped, raised his ears, and looked 
‘at me. In a few moments I ‘picked up the 
rope and led him out in the lot that had al- 
ways been his battle-ground. 

Though my movements were slow, my 
‘mind was working swiftly. I must antici- 
pate Sam Johnson’s abilities in the high and 
‘winding art of pitching, and prevent it. 
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With tantalizing deliberation I dragged 
my Spanish saddle out toward the stubborn 
steed and rubbed the dirt off Sam’s back, 
whistling softly the while. 

“‘Aw—come on—pardner, don’t be so dog- 
gone slow,”’ called out one of the men. I 
tossed my saddle up on Sam’s back, walked 
around in front of him, rubbed his nose, ar- 
ranged the latigo so the cinch would fit his 
barrel-like form that was being inflated as 
fast as a strong pair of lungs could take in air. 

Contrary to expectations, I slid the cinch 
back of Sam’s bulging ribs, well toward his 
flanks. Then I took a web surcingle from 
my kit and passed it over the saddle down 
next his front legs. It was not necessary to 
pull them painfully tight, as he could not 
pitch it off one way or the other. Sam could 
scarcely believe his senses; no man had ever 
spared him in this manner. ‘To make a long 
story short, when I put my foot in the stirrup 
and swung into the saddle, Sam Johnson 
trotted off as gentle as a goat. 

The boys were not only surprised, but dis- 
appointed. Sam Johnson was a living cy- 
clone; they could all testify to that, and here 
he was ambling around like a sick calf. When 
I removed the saddle I patted him and talked 
a lot of nonsense to him that I really believe 
he enjoyed if he did not understand it. 

I got in the habit of giving him sugar now 
and then to watch the expression light up 
his large eyes. Finally I found I had won 
Sam Johnson’s affections. He would stand 
for hours looking toward the house to see 
if I would bring his sugar. He would let 
out that doleful call occasionally if I failed to 
show up. I rode him many times in bad 
places, as I found him easy gaited and as 
sure-footed as a Rocky Mountain sheep. 

Good old Sam Johnson, bad as you had 
been made by cruel treatment, you re- 
sponded to kindness—perhaps the only in- 
stance it had been shown you in all your tor- 
mented, eventful life.—Our Dumb Animals. 


“Mine” and “Thine.” 


Suggestions by mothers who have been kindergartners, 
issued to the Register by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., and the National Kindergarten 
Association, New York, N.Y. 


VII. 
MRS. CHARLES R. LONG. 


What are the qualities that make a person 
“livable with,” as we say? 

Is not the fundamental one respect for 
our own rights and for the rights of others? 
And is not one side of the question equally 
as important as the other? 

If my child must respect certain rights and 
privileges which belong to me as a parent, 
then I must respect rights and privileges 
that belong to my child. 
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One of the first marked traits a child 
develops as ‘soon as he is able to play with 


others is wanting to have things for his very 


own. He quickly learns the ‘‘mine” and 
“thine” of things and especially the ‘‘ mine.” 
It is ‘‘my book,” ‘‘my rattle,” “my ball,” and 
great is the uproar when he is requested to 


share his property rights with another. At this 


stage young mothers are often given to dis- 
couragement and make such remarks as ‘‘T 
do not know what I shall do with my boy. 
I fear he has an extremely selfish disposition. 
He refuses to let any other child so much as 
touch any of his playthings.’”’ But wait, 
dear mother; remember that instincts are 
crude when they first appear and must be 
wisely and patiently trained. 

Let us first respect the child’s rights and 
say, ‘Yes, it is your ball, but won’t you let 
your little friend play with it?” 

By following this method we shall find 
the child becoming more and more aware of 
his playmate’s as well as his own rights. He 
will share his favorite blocks with another not 
because some grown-up in authority says, 
“Vou must,’ but voluntarily because he 
respects the rights of another to share in his 
play. The idea does not formulate itself 
in his little mind in so many words perhaps, 
but it is the response that follows from in- 
stinctively recognizing that he is being given 
his due and that it pays to mete out like 
measure to another. 

The general idea of the kindergarten is 
just that—the recognition of the child as an 
individual having rights, and of training this 
individuality, by allowing it to express itself 
voluntarily. ! 

Of necessity this expression must be 
guided and guarded, so that the best qualities 
of self find the readiest expression. Chil- 
dren are quick to accept the standards of 
living that we are privileged to set them, 
quick to respond to the frown or the smile, 
and slow to question where they are accus- 
tomed to receive justice. 

At no time of life so much as in childhood 
is the opportunity given to bring out and 
establish traits of character that make fora 
sound manhood or womanhood. 

One of the greatest opportunities within 
reach of all mothers is through the medium 
of story-telling. Stories interest children 
enormously, absorbing the entire attention 
for the time being, They establish a bond 
of mutual sympathy between the story-teller 
and the listener. They teach lessons of 
bravery, unselfishness, kindness, and a re- 
gard for truth, with no seeming effort in those | 
directions. They also develop the imagina- 
tion. When we stop to think that every 
invention we have, every great effort ac- 
complished, was first developed in some in- 
dividual mind through the aid of the imagina- 
tion, we will do everything we can to foster 
this great power in our children. 
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Joseph Sumner Smith Scholarships. 


At the meeting of the board of directors 
of the American Unitarian Association on 
Tuesday, May 14, 1918, the following vote 
was passed :— 


Voted, To establish Smith Scholarships for 
the higher education of young men, prefer- 
ably the sons of Unitarian ministers, the 
same to be provided for from the income of 
the Smith Education Fund, and awarded in 
accordance with the terms of the will of 
Joseph Sumner Smith, late of Sterling, Mass. 


This formal action carries out the wishes 
of a devoted Unitarian expressed more than 
forty years ago in his will. The disposition 
of the income has been decided. Joseph 
Sumner Smith was a resident of Sterling, 
Mass., a member of the Unitarian church. 
In 1889 his estate was settled, and the Edu- 
eation Fund, so-called, of $3,204.05 was 
placed in the hands of the Association under 
the terms of his will. It was provided that 
the Fund should accumulate until it amounted 
to $10,000. This provision was fulfilled last 
February. 

By the terms of the will and codicil the 
income of the Fund is to be used for scholar- 
ships for young men. ‘They have the choice 
of Harvard College, Antioch (Ohio) College, 
or the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. The 
selection of the young men is to be made by 
the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, the first choice to be 
made after one year from the completion of 
the Trust Fund. The first day of selection 
will be Feb. 15, 1919, the scholarships to be 
available for the college year of 1919-20. 

The income of this Fund will exceed $500. 
The three executive officers of the Association 
have been charged by the directors with the 
duty of spreading a knowledge of the scholar- 
ships and of selecting the candidates. As 
the widest freedom is given to the Association, 
the directors have felt it wise to strengthen 
the -Unitarian ministry by making these 
scholarships primarily available for the sons 
of Unitarian ministers who may wish to be 
educated at one of the above institutions. 
Ministers may thus give their sons as good 
education as they themselves received. 

It is the purpose of the executive offcers 
to offer two scholarships of $250 each for 
the year 1919-20. The committee will re- 
serve the liberty of increasing or diminishing 
the amount for any selected candidate to 
meet individual circumstances. In case no 
sons of Unitarian ministers present them- 
selves in any given year, the Association is 
permitted to accumulate the income for a suc- 
ceeding year or to select other candidates 
who may be deemed worthy. 

One of the interesting provisions of the 
Fund, according to Mr. Smith’s will, is that 
the beneficiaries ‘‘shall be selected young men 
not less than sixteen years of age, of robust 
form, of good character, and not addicted to 
the use of the narcotic poison tobacco.” 


News Notes from Maine Churches. 


W. R. CLARKE. 


The April meeting of The Alliance in Saco, 
Me., was a symposium on Unitarianism in 
Maine. Mrs. William E. Barry of Kenne- 
bunk, the director for Southwestern Maine, 
reported for the Alliances of Kennebunk, 
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Sanford, Portland, Standish. Mr. Clarke 
read communications from six of our min- 
isters. Mr. Pratt of Sanford wrote that a 
fine, substantial church building had been 
constructed there, at a cost of about $20,000, 
through the co-operation of contributors 
from his wideawake parish, his Alliance, the 
Maine Unitarian Association, and the 
American Unitarian Association. His men 
are considering a plan for a special fund for a 
church organ. Mr. E. E. Hussey has given 
a beautiful chancel window in memory of 
his mother. Mr. Gifford of Farmington 
reported that their vestry and parsonage had 
been put in thorough repair. Their Alliance 
has met every two weeks and worked for 
the May fair; it ‘“‘has answered all appeals, 
given $35 to the Red Cross, paid for the 
church music, etc. The Junior Alliance of 
fourteen girls has met every two weeks. 
The boys’ class in Sunday-school have given 
a supper. The men of the different churches 
meet together and each serve a supper in 
turn. In Red Cross, charity, and similar 
work the people of the town work together, 
and not as separate churches.”’ 

Mr. Phalen of Waterville said, ‘‘ The First 
Unitarian Society of this city is awake, and 
at work to help win this war.”’ The National 
flag and the State flag given by two laymen 
have been placed in the chancel of the church, 
and special patriotic services with address 
by United States Senator Johnson were held. 
“When the fuel problem became critical 
we held the first union service in our church, 
inviting the Congregationalists, and out of 
that grew a union of the Methodist Episco- 
palians, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
Universalists, and Unitarians, who have 
been holding services together all winter in 
our Opera House, with splendid results.’ 
Mr. Phalen is a four-minute speaker, a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
Safety and Defense, and a speaker on all 
war drives in various Maine cities and towns. 
He is acting as the Maine State Conference 
secretary in the absence of his son, Lieut. 
Paul S. Phalen, in France. The Waterville 
society increases by 40 per cent. this year its 
contribution to the American Unitarian 
Association. The State Conference meets 
this year at Waterville. 

Mr. Wilson of Belfast reports, since his 
coming there repairs to the amount of $1,800 
on the church building which have trans- 
formed it “into a thing of beauty, dignity, 
and more worshipful atmosphere.” Of in- 
terest to Alliances is the fact that there are 
sixteen active Camp Fire Girls and fourteen 
Blue Birds. ‘‘Last year our average con- 
gregations were fifty-six. We have now 
twelve sons of families in the church on our 
Honor Roll.” Mr. Wilson has been on 
several war drive committees and is now 
business manager for the Red Cross drive 
next May, and is a four-minute speaker. 
Union services have been successfully held 
with the Congregational church. 

Mr. Scott’s church work in Bangor has 
been reported in the Register of March 14. 

Mr. Sanders of Houlton has been wrestling 
with ill health since the middle of last fall, 
but is better now. The parish had granted 
him leave of absence, adding to instead of 
subtracting from his salary. Mr. Nobbs 
preached one Sunday each in January, 
February, and March. ‘The Alliance has 
met weekly for Red Cross work, and has 
raised and turned into the treasury of the 
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Southern Aroostook Red Cross. Chapter, 
$200. It has also had a musical and literary 
programme each month. It has sent a good 
amount of money to Camp Devens. The 
Alliance has paid for all the raw material it 
has used. The Sunday-school has met 
each Sunday’’—with devoted interest on 
the part of teachers and scholars. The 


‘children of the Sunday-school have knit two 


afghans for our soldiers in France. ‘Thirteen 
names of young men are on the Roll of Honor 
of the Houlton church. 

Since the Alliance meeting in Saco, Mr. 
Tickle of Ellsworth has written of Alliance 
work there—sewing diligently for the annual 
fair in August, and at the monthly literary 
meeting they have read papers on ‘‘Great 
Religious Teachers.’’ Social evenings at 
the homes of members have been held. Mr. 
Tickle is a four-minute man, has taken part 
in many service-flag dedications, and in the 
Liberty Loan campaign. ‘I don’t know,” 
he writes, ‘“‘whether I am a minister or a 
money-raiser for the government, at present. 
I preached in three different places on 
Easter Sunday.” 


Pacific Coast Letter. 


BRADLEY GILMAN. 


We all have heard about Damocles of 
ancient Syracuse, and the sword suspended 
overhead. The story stops short at that 
point: suspense for the sword and the 
narrative also. But carry out the story and 
say that Damocles got used to the sword, 
and disregarded it and even decorated it and 
made it an ornament to the room. ‘There 
you have a hint of the California native’s 
attitude toward. earthquakes. The average 
man disregards the potential peril, and 
Edwin Markham, in his book on the State, 
almost rejoices in the earthquake idea and 
nearly assumes it to be a mark of special 
attention from Heaven. Still, earthquakes 
do come at intervals and knock things 
around, as at San Jacinto, recently. And 
for my part, as I get to know this bounteous 
land of beauty and prosperity, I am not 
sure that an earthquake now and then is 
not good for these eager, self-reliant people, 
teaching them that they are not wholly 
sufficient unto themselves. 

Before I came out here, one-half year ago, 
I had been told, by ardent advocates of 
women’s suffrage, that when women got the 
vote they would purify politics and bring in 
great social reforms. Well, they have done 
neither of those things in this State, 
where they have had the vote long enough 
to test its value. The same old defects 
exist in our popular form of government, and 
about the same number of incompetent or 
corrupt men are put into office. I voted for 
women’s suffrage in Massachusetts, and 
am glad that they have the vote in some 
States in the name of justice. But asa cure- 
all for social and political woes it is a failure. 
High-minded men and women together must 
work to purify politics and elevate society. 
Agnes Repplier is quite right. . 

At four points along this coast, military 
affairs take a prominent place in public 
attention,—at the Presidio, San Francisco; 
at Camp Lewis, near Seattle; here at Palo 
Alto, with Camp Fremont close at hand; 
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and at Camp Kearney, near San Diego. 
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These camps materially affect the work of 


‘all near-by churches. Khaki uniforms be- 
sprinkle all our congregations, and the more 
orthodox denominations thake strenuous 


efforts to attach the soldiers to their Baptist, 
Presbyterian, and other churches by what’ 


is called ‘affiliated membership,’’-—a good 
plan, especially for such lads as have been 
accustomed to similar ties at home. In my 
own work in the base-hospital, where I 
converse personally with about one hundred 
sick lads each week, I make no attempt to 
attach them to any particular branch of 
the Christian Church Universal, but I talk 
to them about the fundamental Christian 
virtues, the higher, purer, sweeter sides of life, 
as Jesus taught them, and I usually drop the 


casual remark that I am a Unitarian minister. 
Most of them know absolutely nothing about. 


us, and, worse than that, one young fellow, 
who had been connected with a Unitarian 


church for fifteen years, announced to me’ 


that his faith was pinned to Omar Khayyam, 
which he said was good Unitarian doctrine. 
Shades of Channing, Clarke, and Hale! 

The other day I received copies of a little 
book containing selections from Robert 
Browning’s poems. I love Browning, myself, 
and have conducted classes in the study of 
him; but I am getting to know intimately 
the mental make-up of this army division 
of thirty thousand young men, and I was 
amused at this well-meant attempt to reach 
them. Compare with ‘‘ Pisgah Sights,”’ ‘‘ Abt 
Vogler,” and “ Pictor Ignotus’’ these notices 
tacked on the walls of the Convalescents’ 
Hall: one notice, on a door, ‘‘Slam it if you 
think it best’; another, “If you spit on the 
floor at home, do it here; we want you to feel 
at home,’ and so on,—plain social and 
sanitary counsels couched in good Elizabethan 
English. 


There are other matters than affairs 
military, however, although a preacher is 


puzzled sometimes to know just how much 
of his week-time and his Sunday sermon 
space to give to it. Congregations need to 
be strengthened in the faith,—faith in na- 
tional duties,—yet often they desire, when 
they sit in their pews, to be led away from 
the strenuous special issues of the time into 
the quiet fields of universal truth and Chris- 
tian communion and spiritual meditation. 
In the various departments of church work 
the same problem faces one. Each church 
must determine for itself how far it will 
specialize its work. This is actually what we 
see, out here, as reports from the various 
churches in the State come to hand. Take 
as an illustration the list of subjects recently 
‘treated in sermons by Rev. W. D. Simonds 
at our church in Oakland. On April 7 he 
preached upon “The American Flag in 
‘Peace and War”’; on April 14, upon frist 
Man Religion, When it will End’; 

April 21, upon ‘‘ The Divine Fatherhood Sed 
Human Welfare”; on April 28, upon “The 
Brotherhood of Man and a Safe Democracy.”’ 


Any one can see at a glance:the bearing of 


those subjects. The Oakland church is 
standing for loyalty, in season and out of 
‘season. And, by the way, Mr. 
has recently published an excellent biography 
of that hero of the Pacific Coast, Thomas 
Starr King. The book-reviewers. speak 
ey of it. 

Work at the newly placed Unitarian 


‘Preattaiartera) in the Phelan. Building, San 


Simonds. 


f 
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| Francisco, goes forward with perceptible’ 
At the annual meeting, a few days. 
ago, it was reported that three hundred more. 


gains. 


tracts were distributed this year than last, 
and that a hundred and seventeen more calls 
were made at the office. 
that excellent little monthly, the Pacific 
Unitarian, show a marked increase. At the 
annual meeting Prof. W. H. Carruth of 
Stanford was elected to the governing board. 
Mr. William Maxwell, who is studying at 
the Pacific Unitarian School in Berkeley, 
was elected chairman of the board. He 
gives good service as an official adviser. 

The Pacific Coast Conference, scheduled 
for May 8, 9, and 10, showed a programme 
of familiar names. In addition to the names 
of local ministers, Dutton, Speight, Simonds, 
Shrout, and leading laymen such as Carruth, 
Rendtorff, Maxwell, and Clark, we note 
that Dr. U. G. B. Pierce was called into action 
several times, and was the speaker at the 
Commencement exercises of the Pacific 
Unitarian School, on May ro. 

The gallant little church at Victoria, B.C., 
notwithstanding adverse conditions, is doing 
as well as the brave Allies are doing across 
the sea, “holding its own.’’ Mr. Bowden is 
holding the fort, and is cultivating two 


vineyards, the spiritual and the kind that’ 


demands overalls and a strong arm. Only 
in this dual capacity can he make both ends 
meet. He has our fraternal greeting and 
best wishes in his manly struggle. 

The Pacific Unitarian School displays a 
service-flag with four stars in it. Rev. 
Charles Russell, who has been serving most 
acceptably on the faculty this year, will re- 
turn to New England directly after Com- 
mencement. ‘The School is considering seri- 
ously the plan of erecting soon the basement 
and first story of the new building, which will 


serve as a library and reading-room. The 


School has granted its vacant lot to the 
Aviation Corps as a temporary parade- 
ground. 

At the University Unitarian Church in 
Seattle, Dr. John C. Perkins, minister, there 
seems to be a good work going forward. 
This church organized the first Red Cross 
Auxiliary in the district. Mrs. Perkins 
leads in this work. From Bellingham, 
Wash., Rev. Addison Baker sends a greeting 
to the new incumbent at Palo Alto. Mr. 
Baker has energetically set up a Wayside 
Pulpit and it brings results. 
touch with the world by entertaining John 
Masefield; who gave a lecture, with eight 
hundred people present. 

The preaching tour of Dr. U. G. B. Pierce 
has been a triumphant success. Several 
persons who heard him deliver the ‘War 
Address” at Stanford University affirmed 
that it was the grandest speech they had 
ever heard. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held their regular 
monthly meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on Tuesday, May 14, 1918, at 2 P.M. 
Present: Messrs. Barrows, Bates, Brown, 
Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Elliott, Hutchinson, 


Robertson, Wigglesworth, and Williams, and | 


Miss Bancroft and Mrs. Dinsmoor. 


Collections for’ 


He also keeps in! 
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The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of April:— 


RECEIPTS. 


Gash on-hand, ‘April. ty 1gTa eee e chee 
From donations . 4 hh 
Foreign relations, gifts. . ES ORS Be 
Bequest of Mrs. Lucretia J. Tilton of 
Chicago, Ill., additional. . 
Bequest of Mrs. Abigail R. Phillips of 
Boulder, Col., additional........... 
Ministerial Aid Fund, gift of Miss Ellen 
V. Smith of Boston, Mass... 
Unitarian Service Pension Society Per- 
manent Fund:— $ 
Gift of Miss Adelia C. Will- 
iams, Boston, Mass.. 
Income Aaron Bancroft 
Buna l~ 24 optes Sf ove 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Fran- 
cis M. ee ie Grafton, 
Mass;+. 2.2 


$13,870.04 
38,535.63 
300.00 
1,000.00 
1,478.82 


1909.00 


$1,000.00 


319.23 


100.00 1,419.23 


Unitarian Service Pension poeta for 


pensions . 6,104.42 
Church Building ‘Loan. Fund, ‘income 
Elizabeth J. Faulkner Fund. . 118.02 
Camp Devens Fund. . eeaniote 6,300.00 
Interest. . AF if chy pee | 31.05 
Income of invested funds............. 10,615.33 
Investments, received for reinvestment . 100.00 
Reimbursed for advances on Preaching 
Missions accounts fic nate tees 26.14 
Reimbursed for advances on Publicity 
account. 135.00 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 
Building account. 9.02 
Reimbursed for advances on “Rocky 
Mountain States account........... 66.67 
Investment Church Pues} Loan Fund, 
repaid on loans. . 770.00 
$80,980.27 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.)...... $14,194.91 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. . . 4,461.28 
Expenses of Unitarian Building. ........ 596.98 
Payments on account of sundry trust 

TOTES seh cee a aes, one, Gd 22,180.14 
Investments. . amober Pas 18,200.00 
Publication Department. v1. Paes OM 750.00 
Camp, Devens Fund te. 5 jae: sie 3 ents ahi by 3,717-85 

Cash on hind May 2; Tore... .-. woce sensi, 16,870.11 

$80,980.27 


The treasurer submitted, as required by the 
by-laws, his estimate of the income available 
to meet the expenditures called for by the 
Budget during the ensuing year, and named 
the sum of $126,000. After discussion the 
board adopted the following Budget for the 
fiscal year, beginning May 1, 1918:— 
Maintenance, including expenses of the Uni- 

tarian Building, heating, lighting, repairs, 

insurance, telephone, elevator, hospitality, 

library, etc., salaries of clerks, stenographers 


and janitors, expenses of Anniversary 
Week, and general office expenses of print- 


ing, stationery, postage, etc.. $16,000.00 
Publication, including books, ‘periodicals and 
tracts, Year Book and Annual Report, 
salaries of clerks and stenographers, shipper 
and messenger, and special expenditures 
for war bulletins, pamphlets, leaflets, etc., 18,000.00 
Foreign relations, including support of the 
work in Japan and Italy, aid to Protestant 
churches in France, travel, etc.. 8,000.00 
Home Missions, in accordance with the fol- 
lowingttable ss. 30.2.0.) Sd, Sales me 5 84,000.00 
$126,000.00 
Division of Home Mission Budget 
($84,000) :— 
SRB sot ciate + De aS ad ark aie dain, scsjeigta sain WES OOO 
Travel. 4,000.00 
Publicity... Seek “Atay Clinic hae aap avel 2,000.00 
Preaching WWLissions 7 dee © siauic Gathacars oes 06 . 3,200.00 
Expenses of the Commission on Recrulny 
the Ministry. . or 1,200.00 
Expenses of the War Work Council. . 2,500.00 
Department of Community Service. . 3,000.00 
Department of Comity and Fellowship. . 1,500.00 
Department of Religious Education ........ 8,000.00 
Department of Church Extension. 45,000.00 
$84,000.00 


Division of Church Extension Budget 
($45,000) :— 


New England States.........)..c.2.0see08+ $7,500.00 
MASAI BS EEA ine act ara ss ag eh nat, 0 ORR ALS 9,500.00 
MMCSUCLUEUHLEN Cre mite Cece ae sits + rate aitie a 5,500.00 
Southern States. . vey ot Ser Me 8,000.00 
Rocky Mountain States.. te te eho 3,800.00 
Practice Sha Geet: ot: 2uict mates eadila c's 5 sina 7,200.00 
Canadian (Northwests f°. 06 ea aks 3,500.00 
$45,000.00 
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Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee the following votes were adopted: 


Voted, That the American Security and Trust Company 
of Washington, D.C., present trustee under the will of 
William Pitt Robinson, be and hereby is requested to 
sell any and all of the shares of stock now held by it as 
said trustee under said will which in its discretion it may 
deem it advisable to sell and dispose of, 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby are author- 
ized to sell any stock of the Western Pacific Railroad 
Company preferred and common heretofore transferred 
to the American Unitarian Association and owned by it. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be author- 
ized to sell, with the approval of any other two members 
of the finance committee, any stocks or other personal 
property owned by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

Voted, That when the First Parish of Brighton shall 
have raised not less than $7,000 and applied that sum 
. toward the payment of the mortgage upon its property, 
then the American Unitarian Association will take over 
the balance of the mortgage, not more than $15,000, and 
enter into an agreement with the First Parish in Brighton 
whereby said First Parish shall pay at least five per cent. 
annually on the principal without any interest charge, 
thus accomplishing the extinction of the debt as soon as 
may be or at the longest period within twenty years. 

Voted, To withdraw the amount of the trust annuity 
policy No, 5396 in the Massachusetts Hospital Life In- 
surance Company, the same having increased to an amount 
in excess of $10,000, and that the treasurer, Henry M. 
Williams, be and hereby is authorized to receipt for the 
same on the books or records of said Company. 

Voted, To establish the Smith Scholarships for the 
higher education of young men, preferably the sons of 
Unitarian ministers, the same to be provided for from the 
income of the Smith Education Fund, and awarded in 
accordance with the terms of the will of Joseph Sumner 
Smith, late of Sterling, Mass, 

Voted, That the president, secretary, and treasurer be 
empowered to act for the board in giving publicity to 
these Scholarships and in the selection of the recipients 
thereof. 


The special committee to consider the 
possibility of consolidating Word and Work, 
The Beacon, and The Christian Register re- 
ported that it had duly conferred with the 
representatives of the periodicals and that 
the proposed combinations appeared at this 
time to be inexpedient. 

Upon the recommendation of the publica- 
tion committee it was 


Voted, That an edition not exceeding 3,300 copies of 
the Year Book for 1918-19 be published under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, the same to contain a re- 
vised list of churches and ministers, with such other matter 
as he may deem necessary. 

Voted, That in preparing the List of Ministers the aid 
of the fellowship committee of the General Conference 
be availed of as in previous years. 

Voted, To print as a tract “The Land of Promise,” by 
Rev. Maxwell Savage. 

Voted, ‘To authorize the publication agent to advance 
the book prices as may be necessitated by the increase in 
cost of production. 


Upon the recommendation of the secre-. 


tary the following resolution was adopted :— 


Voted, To extend to Rev. Clay MacCauley, D.D., sol- 
dier, philosopher, scholar and author, preacher of the 
Word of God, our well-loved brother in the Liberal Faith, 
and our respected and successful representative in Japan, 
our heartfelt thanks for his years of fruitful labor, our 
congratulations upon his seventy-fifth anniversary, and 
our most earnest hope that he may long continue to be 
our fellow-laborer in the great cause of pure religion which 
we have the honor to represent. 


The meeting adjourned at four o’clock. 
Louis C. CoRNISsH, 
Secretary. 
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Communion Service for Italians. 


An interesting service held in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., on the evening of 
May 6, was the first communion of the First 
Italian Unitarian Church of Boston. It was 
the first Unitarian communion service ever 
conducted in the Italian language. The 
service was in charge of Rev. F. A. Taglia- 
latela, minister of the Italian church, and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, president of the Benev- 
olent Fraternity, with which the church is 
connected. There was an attendance of 
about fifty, all Italians with the exception of 
two interested American members of the 
Italian Alliance. The service was carried 
on in general after the form in use in King’s 
Chapel, and about thirty members of the 
Italian church came to the rail, half of them 
being men who came up together. The 
communion was preceded by a brief service 
with Scripture reading, singing of Italian 
hymns, and a solo by Mrs. ‘Taglialatela. 
Mr. Taglialatela in Italian and Mr. Snow in 
English spoke briefly of the significance of 
the communion service. 


Pa ee 
Death of Dr. Savage. 


Rev. Minot J. Savage died suddenly in 
Boston, Wednesday morning, May 22. He 
had reached the age of seventy-seven. The 
end came swiftly and without pain. Many 
friends of his will be saddened by this news, 
though he himself, could he still speak, would 
bid them rejoice. The Register will publish 
a further notice of his life and work. 


Chroughout the Church. 


[The Christian Register wishes to print more personals. 
Nothing is more interesting than news about what people 
are doing. Newspaper clippings and items written for 
the Register about individuals will be published promptly. 
Announcements of all coming meetings are desired. 
Parish news letters should not wait as they do now. When- 
ever anything happens in a congregation, the news of it 
should be forwarded at once. Please give every assistance 
to the’ Register so that it may issue the news while it is 
news, which is its business.] 


Announcements. 


The annual business meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Wednesday, May 29, at 4 
p.m. All Massachusetts Congregational 
ministers of both wings are invited. 


The Sunday School Association of London 
has presented to the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society the forty-nine volumes of their pub- 
lications in religious education. ‘The Sunday 
School Society has reciprocated by sending to 
the London Association a full set of the 
Beacon Course in Religious Education, so 
far as published. 


The Centenary Service for John A. Aridrew 
will be held at the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Boston, Mass., Sunday, May 26, at 
11 A.M. ‘There will be addresses by Gov. 
Samuel W. ‘McCall, Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
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Mr. Oscar C. Gallagher, and Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to the public. Chestnut Hill c 
pass the church at Jersey Street. 

b . 


The installation of Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns as pastor of the First Parish in Dor- 
chester, Mass., will take place on Monday 
evening, May 27, at 7.45. The following 
ministers will take part in the service: Rev. 
Miles Hanson, Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, 
Rev. Abbot Peterson, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Rev. Charles FE. Park, Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Rev. Roger S. Forbes, and Rev. Edward D. 
Gaylord. A cordial invitation is extended 
to every one interested. 


The South Middlesex Conference will 
hold its one hundred and forty-sixth session 
in the Unitarian church of Framingham 
Centre, Mass., Wednesday morning and 
afternoon, June 5, 1918. The programme 
for the day will be as follows: 10.30, business 
meeting; annual election. 10.45, address, 
Rev. Maxwell Savage, Lynn, Mass.,—sub- 
ject, ‘Our Ministry’’; address, Rev. Walter 
Reid Hunt, Orange, N.J.,—subject, ‘‘The 
Church and the Nation in Time of War.” 
Questions and discussion. 12, roll call; 
collection. 12.15, devotional service, Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 12.30, luncheon and social hour. 
2, unfinished business; announcements; ad- 
dress, Rev. William L. Sullivan, New York,— 
subject, ‘‘A Deeper Spiritual Life.” Ques- 
tions. Discussion of ministerial and church 
problems. 3.30, hymn, benediction, ad- 
journment. Note: According to vote of 
Conference, delegates are requested to help 
conserve the Nation’s food supply by pro- 
viding box luncheon. Coffee and tea will 
be provided by the Framingham parish. 
Trains leave South Station, Boston & Albany 
Railroad, at 8.30, 8.50, 10, 10.05, and 11.05 
A.M. and 12.35 and 1 p.m. ‘Time, forty-two 
minutes. Marion Franklin Ham, Secretary, 
20 Linden Street, Reading, Mass. ‘Tele- 
phone, 479-W. 


‘Meetings and Conferences. 


On Friday and Saturday, May 3 and 4, 
the annual May Day Festival of the Saco, 
Me., Unitarian church was held, under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Circle. The affair 
was a marked success socially and financially. 
On Friday evening a playlet was given by a 
few of the young people. ‘This was followed 
by moving pictures and dancing. The Sat- 
urday afternoon affair was the children’s 
happy time, and consisted of fancy dances, 
character songs, and braiding the May Pole. 
The proceeds of the Festival, $165, were 
given to the Red Cross. 


Parish News Letters. 


DENVER, CoL.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Fred Alban Weil: The names on the 
Roll of Honor of this church are: Russ 
Alford, Waller C. Brinker, B. C. Bunton, 
W. J. Bunton, Augustine C. Cecchini, M.D., 
Chester F. Clark, Charles C. Clymer, E. M. 
Daniels, L. W. Daniels, Rodney L. Delange, 
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D. C. Dodge, Roscoe Douglass, Thomas D. 
Eliot, David S. Foster, William Galloway, 
Harold Healy, Robert F. Hedgecock, Herbert 
M. Hutterman, Dexter Merriam Keezer, 
Kent Parmenter Latey, Harold K. Little, 
L. D. MacNaughton, Merryl E. McNaughton, 
Charles Sumner Merrick, Jared Warner 
Mills, Charles A. Reno, Henry T. Rogers, 
2d, Stewart Chism Rogers, Felix W. 
Saunders, Stewart Howell Schenck, Eliot W. 
Smith, Edward Steffan, J. Wendell Stocks, 
Richard V. Utter, Richard Blynn Varnum, 


_ Glen H. Ward, William Weston Ward, Henry 


L. Weil, B. A. Wells, Earl Wettengel, Ivan 
C. Wettengel, Thomas Ragland Wilkinson. 


DorcuHEstER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. Otto Lyding: One of the nine- 
teen young men from the Sunday-school of 
the Third Religious Society in Dorchester 
who are serving their country on various war 
missions returned to the school Sunday, May 
5, after an experience that few will go 
through and survive. Albert Bridges, seven- 
teen years old, enlisted in the Navy. He 
was on the Florence H., which was blown up 


-off the coast of France on the night of April 


16. He gave the Sunday-school a thrilling 
account of his escape and rescue from that 
scene. Being in the submarine zone, he 
went to bed with his clothes on, and after 
the explosion—the ship being on fire—he 
rushed up on deck with the few who were not 
instantly killed. Remaining on deck until 
it was so hot his feet were burning, he saw 
a box floating in the sea. Being a good 
swimmer, he dove into the water and landed 
in the box, which was an empty powder- 
box with a zinc lining. After paddling 
around in the box for a short time he was 
seen and picked up by a boat from a United 
States destroyer, which was one of the large 
fleet in the convoy. Other than severe 
urns on his hands and feet, he returns to 
his friends in perfect condition. For two 
weeks his family and friends have been 
anxiously awaiting news of him, and his 
return to Dorchester the past week was an 


-occasion for much joy. He told his story to 


the Sunday-school in true boyish fashion and 
with much modesty, while the boys and girls 
look upon him as a hero. Samuel Olliver, 
Superintendent. 


GARDNER, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Herman F. Lion: Three series 
of union services have been held during the 
year. Each of these series consisted of six 
‘services either on six consecutive Sunday 
evenings or during every night of a week. 
‘The plan was to have each of the six chutches 
responsible for one service, securing both 
the speaker and the music. These meetings 
were held in the theatre and brought out 
large audiences and more than paid for them- 
selves. The people were privileged in se- 
curing such men as Mr. Reccord of Spring- 
field and Mr. Powell of Braintree. Previous 
to this the Unitarian church had not been 
invited to fellowship with the other churches. 
This programme came as a result of the 
counter-proposal when Unitarians .were in- 


- vited half-heartedly to enter into a regular 


revival-campaign that was to bring in an 


outside revivalist. All are agreed that this 


other proved the superior method of inspir- 


ing the community. At the close of the 
Jast series of union services the orthodox 


group of churches held a three weeks’ re- 
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vival campaign while the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches held a series of four 
Sunday night meetings. These created a 
great stir and still have an inspiring effect 
upon the community life. The services 
were not antagonistic to each other. Never- 
theless, the contrast made between our 
services and our preachers like Dr. Mc- 
Collester of Crane Theological Seminary, 
Mr. Bulkeley of Leominster, and Mr. Powers 
of Marlboro and the old hell-fire evangelist 
of the other group was more than the other 
group could stand. There will be no more 
of the old-time revival services, so the other 
ministers have told me. Among other mat- 
ters of interest is the outstanding fact that, 
despite the war, this people was able for the 
first time in the history of the church to do 
without the usual financial aid of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. The new finan- 
cial system is rapidly straightening out the 
financial problem and will place the parish 
upon a surer foundation for broader and 
deeper work in the community. 


HartrorpD, Conn.—First Unitarian 
Church: Friends of the church were pleased 
to learn of the great honor bestowed on one 
of its members, Sergt. Harold KE. Scarbor- 
ough. He was one of the one hundred and 
twenty-two members of Co. G, 1o4th U.S. 
Infantry, to be decorated with the French 
War Cross, following their brave stand 
against a German force in the Apremont 
forest. 


Iowa City, IA.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Charles M. Perry: The names on the 
Roll of Honor of this church are: Dr. H. L. 
Beye, S. H. Bush, Roy Cerney, Linn Culbert- 
son, Herbert Hadley, Rudolph Kampmeier, 
William Schriever, L. P. Sieg, Arthur Star- 
buck. : 

New OrLEaANS, La.—First Church, Rev. 
George Kent: The church building is really 
beginning to show the noble possibilities of 
its architecture, as step by step the people 
are able to complete the reconstruction which 
“the great storm” upset. The organ has 
been made over and paid for, giving back to 
the congregation the rich music of that fine 
old instrument, and changing that end of 
the church from ugliness to beauty. One 
brightening touch, that means a great deal 
to the closely united people, has been added 
to the communion table, in the two grace- 
ful flower vases of brass, filled with the white 
lilies that are all abloom in the gardens, and 
recalling the loved ‘‘ Mother in Israel,’’ Mrs. 
George Soulé, who died a little while ago. 
The daughters of Mrs. Soulé have given these 
beautiful memorials of their mother. The 
elder daughter, Miss Mamie Soulé, has been 
just re-elected president of The Alliance, with 
Mrs. Nairne as vice-president and Mrs. 
Homyer and Mrs. Wisner as recording’ and 
corresponding secretaries. Of course, the 
Alliance House is busy almost every day of the 
week with Red Cross and other merciful 
activities. The women are glad to lend 
their convenient headquarters to the other 
churches for any and every kind of ser- 
vice. It always pleases good women to have 
the neighbors gratefully accept their kind 
offices. Recently, the greatest audience 
that ever squeezed into the church heard 
Jane Addams talk upon ‘‘The War and 
Social Service.” Mr. Kent preaches nearly 
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every Sunday, on some interpretation or 
consecration of the war’s mighty happenings 
to our personal or public faith and duty. 
He has just finished a course of illustrated 
evening ‘lectures on “Our Fighting World 
and What it Really Means,” and has given 
a number of patriotic addresses outside the 
church. The Honor Roll contains fifteen 
names: Charles H. Behre, Neil Churchill, 
Lionel J. Gottschalk, William B. Gregory, 
Henri Howard, Jack Howard, Louis Howard, 
G. Eric Kent, William H. Kent, Ruffin T. 
Perkins, Arthur M. Shaw, George Soulé, 
Clifford H. Stem, John F. Waldo, Oscar D. 
Weed. 


New York, N.Y.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes and. Rev. Hatvey 
Dee Brown: ‘The concert given in this 
church on the evening of April 22 last marked 
the climax of the Red Cross work which has 
been going steadily forward during the past 
year. Mr. Rudolph Ganz, the distinguished 
pianist, Miss Carolina Lazzari, first contralto 
of the Chicago Opera Company, and Mr. 
André Polah, violinist, were the artists on 
this occasion; and a net sum of well over 
$900 was received for the benefit of the 
cause. Thanks to the devotion and vigi- 
lance of the Benevolent Committee of The 
Alliance, Red Cross work was begun under 
its direction long before the entrance of the 
United States into the Great War. With 
the declaration of hostilities in April, 1917, 
an official Auxiliary of the National Red 
Cross, No. 196, was organized at this church, 
and has been successfully maintained ever 
since. ‘Twice a week the ladies assemble for 
all-day sessions, under trained leadership, 
and large results have been achieved. The 
following shows the amount of work accom- 
plished: gauze dressings, 20,000; muslin 
dressings, 3, 275; knitted articles, 625. The 
Benevolent Committee has sent out the 
following: articles old and new, 2,861; 
total amount of money received by the 
Auxiliary and Benevolent Committee, $2,519. 
The work is maintained exclusively by the 
members and friends of the church, and has 
the wholehearted support and endorsement 
of Mr. Holmes and Mr. Brown. Other activ- 
ities incident to war conditions have been 
numerous. At the time of the official food 
campaign last fall, the Social Service League 
of this church took over one large section of 
the city, and made a door-to door canvass 
with its own organized corps of volunteer 
workers. The executive secretary of the 
League entered into co-operative arrange- 
ments with the National Service Commission 
by which Sunday and holiday dinners were 
arranged for soldiers at Camp Upton; 
presents were also distributed at the Christ- 
mas season. In the Red Cross Clothing 
Drive in April, this church was made the 
official receiving-station for its district, and 
a committee of church women handled in a 
week over 3,000 garments. Red Cross, 
Armenian and Syrian Relief, Orphaned 
Children of France, Quaker Reconstruction 
Work, and other appeals have been regu- 
larly laid before the people and generously 
answered. The Messiah Sunday Evening 
Forum has given constant attention to sub- 
jects bearing upon the war, maintaining to- 
day, as formerly, a free platform on which 
militarist and pacifist alike are heard. The 
Roll of Service includes forty-three names. 
The church office keeps in regular touch each 
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week with those absent in the service at 
home or abroad. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa,—First Church, Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin: The First Church of 
Philadelphia was without a settled minister 
for so long a period prio1 to the coming of 
Mr. Griffin that many of its normal activi- 
ties had suffered from the lack of a guiding 
hand. Now, however, after a half-year of 
his vigorous leadership, there is every evi- 
dence, not only of a return to the normal 
interest on the part of all the older members 
of the congregation, but it seems very evi- 
dent that their zeal and enthusiasm are 
steadily increasing. New faces are ob- 
served nearly every week in the congrega- 
tion, and twenty-nine people joined. the 
church on Easter Sunday. At a special 
Sunday afternoon meeting recently, Dr. 
Alice W. Tallant, a membei of the church 
who was at the head of the Smith College 
Unit in France, gave a valuable address on 
the splendid work being done by her Unit. 
As a further evidence of the active spirit 
of service among the people, it is worth 
mentioning that the First Church offered 
to raise and: give $10,000 for a Hostess 
House at League Island Navy Yard, which 
offer unfortunately was not accepted be- 
cause of a division of opinion at the Navy 
Yard concerning the need for such a house. 
The influence of the church bids fair to be 
felt anew in the community in a variety of 
ways through the active interest Mr. Griffin 
is taking in social service and civic better- 
ment movements. His address at the an- 
nual meeting of the Philadelphia Society 
for Organizing Charity was commented 
upon most favorably, and the fact that he 
was asked to give an address on the “ Prin- 
ciples of Unitarianism’’ at the Central 
Branch, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, which was accorded a very kindly 
hearing by a large audience, is a matter of 
no small significance at just this time, and 
in a city where such a hearing is most diffi- 
cult to obtain. The church and the com- 
munity at large have sustained a very heavy 
loss in the death of Mrs. Richard H. Harte, 
whose husband, Dr. Richard H. Harte, is 
now second in command of the American 
Base Hospital in France. The church had 
no more devoted worker in every phase of 
its activities than Mrs. Harte. 


ROcHESTER, N.Y.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Ludwell Howard 
Denny: The names on the Roll of Honor of 
this church are: Dr. May Allen, Monroe 
Blumenstiel, FE. A. Bolan, Albert Bowen, 
Wallace E. Curtis, Wendell J. Curtis, Jr., 
Roland W. Dare, Harrison M. Durkee, 
Theo. R. Durkee, Lewis Stiles Gan- 
nett, George W. Goler, Jennie D. Gomm, 
William S. Hall, C. Wentworth Hoyt, 
Edwin S. Ingersoll, Albert Osborne, Paul 
Gannett Osborne (killed in France), Lawrence 
Packard, Harold C. Ramsdell, Herbert 
Scott, Ruth Slocum, Oliver C. Smith, 
Harold W. Walters, Edw. T. Wentworth, 
Floyd H. Whitmarsh. 


SALEM, Mass.—Second Church, Rev. 
Alfred Manchester: The active season of 
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Woods, fields and rocky seashores. An ideal place 
for a restful summer outing. Rates, $11.50 up. 
Folder. J.H. Ambrose, Medomak, Me. 
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church work has been conducted with much 


devotion and interest. For twelve weeks 
services were held in union with the First 
and North Churches. The attendance was 
large, and all who attended expressed great 
satisfaction. Members of the parish are busy 
with all sorts of war work, and heartily sup- 
port the various ‘‘drives’”’ for funds. The 
Alliance has been well attended and has done 
considerable missionary work. The Sunday- 
school has been connected with the Sunday 
School Union and has been benefited thereby. 
The first Sunday in May marked two anni- 
versaries, the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the preaching of the first sermon in the old 
East Church and the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the settlement of Mr. Manchester in Salem, 
at the Barton Square Church. A special 
service was held on Sunday morning, and in 
the evening Mr. and Mrs. Manchester kept 
open house and many friends called. Many 
pleasant remembrances were received, among 
which was a large bouquet of roses from the 
First Church in token of the pleasant relation 
which exists between the mother church and 
her two-hundred-year-old daughter. 


Sroux Crty, lA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles E. Snyder: The annual parish 
supper and business meeting was held April 
3. Unity Circle reported a series of success- 
ful programmes, a long list of good works 
well done, and the raising of $454.04 during 
theyear. Unity Guild raised $726.01. Unity 
Girls reported cradle-roll work for the church 
school and cheer work for the shut-ins. This 
club has affiliated with the national Lend a 
Hand Society. A play, under the direction 
of the club pilot, Mrs. L. G. Everist, will be 
its next activity. Junior Unity Guild, under 
the direction of its adviser, Mrs. Jerome 
Schnabele, has done much Red Cross work, 
and much else that little girls can turn their 
hands to. The Men’s Club reported a series 
of successful dinners and entertainments in 
the church parlors and bi-weekly informal 
luncheons at the Commercial Club. It is 
purely social and its aim is good-fellowship. 
The Boys’ League and the Good-Fellowship 
Club also reported a successful year. The 
church school reported an increase in attend- 
ance of ten over the preceding year, not in- 
cluding the adult study class, which has had 
an average attendance of twenty during its 
thirty-one sessions. The Kindergarten De- 
partment has shown a substantial growth. 
Mr. R. H. Burton-Smith has been elected 
superintendent; Mr. H. A. Bereman, Mr. 
F. T. Lowrey, Mrs. J. W. Van Dyke, and 
Miss Clarissa Hoskins, assistants; Miss 
Norma Kent and Miss Gwynne Gill, secre- 
taries; and Mr. Raymond T. Garrett, 
treasurer. Rev. Charles E. Snyder in eight 
months has made seven hundred pastoral 
calls. Hehas added thirty-one new names to 
the church roll. The following trustees were 
elected for one year: Mrs. O. S. Dean, Miss 
Dorothy Eaton, Mrs. T. M. Foster, Mr. 
James F. Toy; for two years, Mr. Charles 
Breun, Jr., Mr. F. T. Lowrey, Mr. R. V. 
Sager, Dr. F. A. Seemann; for three years, 
Mr. R. J. Andrews, Mr. E. A. Fields, Dr. 
S. B. Hoskins, and Mr. G. S. Parker. 


St. Croup, Minn.—Unity Church, Rey. 
Vincent B. Silliman: The names on the Roll 
of Honor of this church are: Allen A. At- 
wood, Clarence Barr, Loren F. Collins, Louis 


L. Collins, Ray V. Elliott, William Flieder, 
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Miss Clara Holes, Wilbur W. Holes, Adolf 
Kongelf, Le Roy McCarty, Lewellyn Mc- 
Carty, Stuart McCarty, Ole Moe, William 
Moe, Roy Petrie, Donald Stewart, Albert 
D. Wright. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. Dr. George R. Dodson: At the annual 
meeting, on May 7, the following officers were 
elected: board of trustees, George Oliver 
Carpenter, Jr., Walter G. Clark, John S. Col- 
lins, William B. Ittner, George S. Mepham, 
Robert Meyer, E. C. Rowse, Frank L. Wiley, 
J. M. Wulfing; J. Clarence Taussig, secre- 
tary; Walter G. Clark, treasurer. The 
president of the Women’s Alliance is Mrs. 
Walter G. Clark, and Mrs. George S. 
Mepham is superintendent of the Sunday- 
school. The treasurer’s report showed an 
increase of expenses of 12 per cent., while the 
income has increased 20 per cent. Forty- 
seven persons have signed the church roll 
since September. For the new church over 
$61,000 in cash has been expended. As the 
services of the architect and one or two others 
were contributed, the new property represents 
an investment of $85,000. The Women’s 
Alliance has seventy-seven members, and the _ 
net income of its activities during the year 
was about $1,800. The Sunday-school en- 
rolment is seventy-four. The members of 
the church are very active in war work. Sub- 
scriptions were received after the morning 
service by the Women’s Alliance for thrift 
stamps and Liberty bonds. Of the latter the 
sales amounted to $4,750. Many of our 
families are represented at the front. ‘The 
following list does not include the names of 
workers in the Red Cross, of members in the 
Home Guard, nor of those who have offered 
their services but have not yet been accepted: 
James Taussig, Jr., Paul J. Krausnick, 
Walter Krausnick, John D. Perry, Charles G. 
Perry, Rowland W. Dodson, Amasa M. 
Holcombe, Paul Coste, Dr. Ralph L. Cook, 
Carl W. Luyties, Kenneth G. Carpenter, 
Norton Monteith, James K. Monteith, 
Gordon Henderson. This has been one of 
the best, busiest, and most prosperous years 
in the history of the church. The venture 
of relocation has been justified by the results, 
and the congregation is happy in the posses- 
sion of its new home, and full of hope for 
greater service in the future. 


Sr. Paut, Minn.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot: The year which is now 
drawing to a close has been in many ways 
a most successful one. The congregations 
at the morning and vesper services have 
been encouragingly large; the Sunday- 
school has grown in size and effectiveness; 
the various clubs and societies connected 
with the church have all had a year of in- 
creased usefulness. There are at present 
twenty-seven stars on the service-flag, with 
the prospect of two more being added be- 
fore this report can appear in print. The 
names of those now representing Unity 
Church with the colors are as follows: 
Charles Lesley Ames, Theodore Gordon 
Ames, Cyrus P. Brown, Jr., George G. 
Chapin, Harold Sewall Chapin, Norman F, 
Claussen, Moncrieff Mitchell Cochran, Bron- 
son Crothers, Holyoke Davis, F. Willius 
Goldsmith, Gilbert Erskine Harris, Harold _ 
Russell Harris, Thomas Lesley Hinckley, — 
Robert Messinger Hinckley, Henry James, 
Jr., Alfred M. Joyce, George Albert Ken- 
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rick, Gardner S. Moore, Louis Ramaley, 
Kenneth Dumont Reid, Samuel Sewall, Nor- 
man K. Sheppard, Harold George Sommers, 
Gustave W. Stamm, Frank D. Strong, 
Franklin Starbuck Sullivan, Gilbert Morris 
Taylor. In the war work at home Unity 
Church is represented on many committees 
in the city, and provides many workers for 
the various Red Cross workshops. In the 
church itself, Red Cross meetings are held 
on four days each week. The chairman of 
the Home Service committee in St. Paul 
was a regular attendant at Unity Church 
until he was summoned to France for an 
important post in the Red Cross in Paris; 
his successor here has long been a member 
of the church. : 


WasHINGTON, D.C.—AIl Souls Unitarian 
Church, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: Easter services 
at this church were attended by an audience 
far beyond the capacity of the church. 
Many were unable to gain admission. Mr. 
Pierce received twenty-five new members 
to the church family and baptized two 
children of members of the church. Mr. 
Pierce left Easter week for a few Sundays on 
a missionary and patriotic trip to the Pacific 
Coast. During his absence the following 
are the preachers: April 7, Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes, Philadelphia, Pa.; April. 14, Rev. 
John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y.; April 21, 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Boston, Mass.; April 
28, Rev. Frank A. Gilmore, New York, N.Y.; 
May 5, Rev. Charles A. Wing, Baltimore, 
Md.; May 12, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, 
Cambridge, Mass. The engagement of Miss 
Fay Elizabeth Pierce, the daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. U. G. B. Pierce, to Lieut. Karl H. 
Beij of the United States Signal Corps has 
been announced. ‘The Roll of Honor of the 
church is as follows: Reuben E. Bakenhus, 
Alfred B. Baker, K. H. Beij, David 5S. 
Bingham, W. H. P. Blandy, George R. Bliss, 
Gershom Bradford, 2d, Alfred H. Brooks, 
Harold Bush-Brown, Samuel C. Cissel, 
Louis E. Clifford, William Covert, Charles 
Whitney Dall, Berkley Davids, Howard G. 
Davids, Leonard S. Doten, Donald L. 
Dutton, Thomas D. Eliot, Fenton M. 
Fadeley, Theodore B. Fay, Elmer Gates, 
Alexander C. Glennie, Irving J. Henderson, 
Fred B. Hershler, Harold N. Hillebrand, 
Ralph W. Hills, Richard H. Hill, George F. 
Hobson, A. M. Holcombe, Amos L. Hopkins, 
Emery Huse, L. C. Kenney, Thomas T. 
Kent, William Kent, Archibald King, Harold 
G. Lawton, Ridley McLean, Louis R. 
McReynolds, William J. Manning, J. E. 
Miller, Geoffrey M. Nairn, William W. 
Nairn, Jr., David A. Newcomer, H. C. 
Newcomer, William G. Neill, Watson P. 
Newton, Harry Pfeill, Laurence J. Potter, 
Samuel A. Ratliff, Bassett Roberts, J. M. 
Robinson, Seaton Schroeder, Frank iC. 
, Scofield, Clarence H. Sidney, Fred E. Smith, 
Myron D. Smith, Stanley B. Smith, Charles 
H. Stewart, Elmer Stewart, Robert Y. Sul- 
livan, G. H. Tapley, R. N. Wafle, E. D. 
Wailer, E. E. Weibel, A. H. White, Thurlow 
White, L. D. Williams, Gordon R. Young. 
These sixty-eight names are represented by a 
star on a service-flag which was dedicated 
recently. 


WILMINGTON, DeL.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. William A. Vrooman: Since 
the death of the late revered pastor, Rev. 
F. A. Hinckley, the congregation has become 
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very much scattered, but now, under the| 
leadership of the new minister, a rapid revival 
of interest has developed. The congrega- | 
tion is growing, and great hope for the future | 
is expressed by all the members. On Sun- 
day, May 12, Mr. Vrooman was formally 
installed as pastor of the church. Rev. F. R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia preached the sermon 
and gave the right hand of fellowship. His 
theme was that religious liberalism should 


be associated with the growth of a demo-| 
Rey. Charles A. Wing of | 
Baltimore gave an address emphasizing the | 
need of a warmer social fellowship in our | 


cratic people. 


churches. Rey. R. S. Forbes of German- 


town conducted the service and offered the | 


installation prayer. On behalf of the church, 
Mr. C. S. Hammitt welcomed the minister; 
and Mayor Lawson extended him a cordial 
welcome as a Canadian and a Christian min- 
ister to this city. As the church will be closed 
for the summer holidays, Mr. Vrooman has 
been invited by the First Church and the 
Germantown church in Philadelphia to take 
charge of their union services during July 
and August, while their ministers are away, 
and he has accepted. 


WOLLASTON, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: This church, 
which was the first in the city of Quincy to 
consecrate a national flag, commemorated 
Sunday, April 21, the anniversary of Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the war, by a patriotic 
service with special music, and a stirring ser- 
mon by the minister, who describes himself 
as ‘‘born in Germany, but made in America.” 
The church has thirty-six men either in the 
army or navy service of the United States. 
Of these, one family has given four sons, 
another three, and fivetwoeach. Thechurch, 
which is well organized, has a war work 
council of seventeen members (of which Hon. 
Eugene H. Sprague is chairman), which super- 
vises all the various war activities of the 
parish. ; 


Personal. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton’s talk upon temper- 
ance, as delivered recently at the Disciples 
School, Boston, Mass., appeals to young and 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 
Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in Saye chosen foster homes. 
Tho: 


The 


se within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. OES + 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 

and bequests from adults are much needed. 

PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

Vicr-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENneraAl SECRETARY, 


279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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old. The devotion of Mrs. Tilton to this 
cause: makes a strong impression upon her 
hearers. Any school is sure to be helped by 
her visit. 


Marriages. 


At Winchester, Mass., May 11, 1918, by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Harold Vincent Farnsworth and Georgia Emma, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs.*Charles W. Young. 


Deaths. 


RUSSELL.—In Watertown, Mass,, May 7, Mary E. 
Sherman, widow of Henry Russell, in her eighty-second 
year. 


EVER IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE. 
MARIAN JOSEPHINE PAGE. 
May 24, 1837.—May 23, 1902. 


WANTED 


If arrangement is made very soon, an unusual oppor- 
tunity is offered to a refined gentleman and wife or two 
gentlemen to be with a small private family in their own 
cottage near Portland. Lovely quiet spot. Pine woods 
and beach. Address G.S., care Christian Register. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. Extensive Salesrooms 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston”’ 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, May 26. Subject, “The Mission of the 
Free Church.” Church service at 11 A.M. Church school 
atg.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Mr. Snow 
will preach. Open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
Union services with Central Church, Berkeley and New- 
bury Streets, in this building. Morning service at 10.30. 
Sunday-school at 9.15 A.M. Church open daily 9 to 5. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morn- 
ing service at rr. Sermon by Rev. Walter S. Swisher. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School at 10 a.M. Kindergarten and 
Primary Class at rz A.M Celebration of John A. Andrew 
Centenary atiz a.m. Addresses by His Excellency Samuel 
W. McCall, Chaplain Edward A. Horton, Headmaster 
Oscar C. Gallagher, Rev. Abraham M.Rihbany. A col- 
lection for war relief will be taken. All seats are free and 
a cordial invitation is extended to all. Take Chestnut Hill 
(Ipswich Street) car to Jersey Street. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Would you mind changing this book for 
me? It’s the second edition, and I haven’t 
read the first.’”,-—Boston Transcript. 


Guest: ‘‘How much did you get out of your 
car?”? Owner: “Well, I think seven times 
in one mile is my record.’’—Mzlestones. 


“That’s funny,’ mused the man in the 
movie show, says a college pleasantry. 
“What is?” inquired his wife. ‘I never saw 
that plot before.” 


To-day I bought an alarm-clock, 
It has a very loud ring, 
I think I will call it the Star-Spangled Banner, 
For every time I hear it I have to get up. 
—Burr. 


“How long have you been here, my man?” 
said the clubman whose dessert was a long 
time coming, to the passing waiter. ‘‘ Three 
weeks, sir.’ ‘‘Oh, then, you are not my 
waiter. He has been gone longer than that.”’ 


“T just got out of prison this morning,” 
a traveller told the man on the train. “It’s 
going to be mighty tough, facing old friends.”’ 
“T can sympathize with you,’’ commiserated 
the other. ‘I’m just getting home from the 
State Legislature.” —The People’s Home Jour- 
nal. 


This comes to me from a correspondent 
who engrosses the parchment diplomas for 
universities: The registrar of Blank Univer- 
sity wrote giving instructions re the engrossing 

of the honorary degrees: ‘‘There will be 
only eight honorary degrees this year. We 
had only that many parchments on hand, and 
did not wish to order more at this time.” c. 


A Yankee soldier in England was being 
shown over an old church wherein hundreds 
of people were buried. ‘‘A great many people 
sleep between these walls,’’ said the guide, 
indicating the inscription-covered floor with 
a sweep of his hand. ‘So? Same way in 
our country. Why don’t you get an interest- 
ing preacher?’’—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 


Rabbi Stephen S. Wise reports this from 
the mother of one of his pupils: ‘‘ Doctor, my 
little daughter came home in tears, and never 
wants to go back.” “‘ What did I say to her?” 
I asked in astonishment. ‘‘ You told her if 
she didn’t come oftener you would throw her 
in the furnace.’”? What I really did say was 
this: ‘“‘If you are not more regular in attend- 
ance, I shall have to drop you from the 
register.” 


The little town was all excitement. The 
circus had arrived. ‘The chief attraction of 
the circtts was the cage in which the lion 
lay down with the lamb. An old gentleman 
started asking the proprietor questions. 
“Do these two ever quarrel?”’ he asked. 
“Well,” admitted the proprietor, “‘they are 
not always peaceful.” ‘“‘And then?” ‘Oh, 
then, we generally buy another lamb.” 
Louisville Courier-Journal, 


Mr. Tompkins was obliged to stop over 
night at a small country hotel. He was 
shown to his room by the one boy the place 
afforded, a colored lad. ‘‘I am glad there’s 
a rope here in case of fire,’’ commented 
Mr. Tompkins as he surveyed the room, 
“but what’s the idea of putting a Bible in 
the room in such a prominent place?” 
“Dat am intended for use, sah, in case de 
fire am too far advanced foh yo’ to mak yo’ 
escape, sah.”’—The Argonaut. 
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COTTAGE BEDROOM SUITE 


—In Ivory or Black Enamel, smartly decorated — 
Nine pieces for $225 


Select also inexpensive Rugs and Draperies 
and see how small the expense of furnishing 


the summer bedroom. 


PAINE FURNITURE COMPANY 


ARLINGTON STREET, NEAR BOYLSTON, BOSTON 


/ 


HENRY MURRAY‘ COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


GRANITE— MARBLE —- BRONZE 
MEMORIALS j 


21 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MAIN OFFICE TELEPHONE 
BACK - BAY~- 82 


WORKS 
363-391 NO. BEACON ST. 
BRIGHTON, MASS, 


FORMERLY 41 HAVERHILL STREET 


OUR IMPRINT on 


Wedding Invitations 


is a GUARANTEE 
of QUALITY 


57-61 FRANKLIN ST, 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 
Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 


occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
¢ Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


Peabody, Mass. ? 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very gs mae volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. i 

““We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. ty, report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. y 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 


cents, carriage prepaid. 


‘Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 7;2 Park St.) Boston 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


M 


neSTEMENSC ASH BARREL 


LATIN TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Rereivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. _ Look for our trade marks. 
WRIT® FOR CATALOGUB ON EACH 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET LYNN, MASS. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrtepHone, Breacn 628 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 


Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


a 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE > 


LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 


of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 


fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. SournwortH, President. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


